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Robert S. Harper 


Introductory Psychology. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958. Pp. xiv + 389. $5.75. 


Donald Olding Hebb 


A Textbook of Psychology. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1958. Pp. x + 276. $4:50. 


Ernest R. Hilgard 


Introduction to Psychology. (2nd ed.) New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957. Pp. xv + 653. $6.50. 


David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield 


Elements of Psychology. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. xxi + 700 + xxxvi. $8.75 (trade), $6.50 (text). 


Aaron Q. Sartain, Alvin J. North, Jack R. Strange, and Harold M. Chapman 


Psychology: Understanding Human Behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. x + 444. $6.00. 


Karl U. Smith and William M. Smith 


The Behavior of Man: Introduction to Psychology. New York: Henry Holt, 1958. Pp. xi + 516. $6.95. 


R. H. Thouless 


General and Social Psychology. (4th ed.) London: University Tutorial Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 464. 18s. 6d. 


Dr. Bartlett, after a PhD and postdoc- 
toral research in vision with C. H. Gra- 
ham at Brown University and a couple 
of years testing, interviewing, and se- 
lecting in the Navy, spent two years at 
Hopkins in teaching and research just 


Reviewed by Nett R. BARTLETT 


after C. T. Morgan went to Hopkins, 
and then settled down for a decade 
(1948-1958) at Hobart College and its 
feminine adjunct William Smith in Ge- 
neva, New York, where he continued to 
become sensitized to the problems of 


teaching, especially in the general course 
on Biological Sciences which the psy- 
chologists and biologists gave together 
and which was so well integrated that 
the students could not tell psychology 
from biology, nor conversely. Now he 
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is in Tucson, head of the Department 
of Philosophy and Psychology of the 
University of Arizona, still at least 99 
per cent a psychologist or perhaps more. 


A” you going to live another year 
with your disappointments in the 
text you are using for your elementary 
course? Switch back to the one you 
dropped two years ago? Take two years 
off to write your own? Or choose a new 
one? The latter course, book salesmen 
assure me, is the only alternative I 
should recommend for you to follow. 
After all, that Munn Eclectic sedan you 
are driving is going to appear a little 
dated when you consider that one of 
your neighbors has already decided to 
turn in his three-year-old Morgan hard- 
top convertible. Besides the chromium- 
plated New References your students 
are sure to enjoy, the new models will 
give you... . 

What are you looking for, anyway? 
How do you select a textbook? Do you 
worry about whether the content is 
suited for the number of weeks allotted 
the student for pursuing the course? 
Are you trying to teach the As, the Bs. 
or the Cs, or are you a buckshot spe- 
cialist interested in whatever you might 
hit? Is your course terminal, introduc- 
tory, or the now unfashionable ‘both’? 
Do you intend your text to be a source 
of information, illustration, inspiration, 
or explanation? What topics do you 
want treated and in what sequence? 
What themes run through your treat- 
ment? Is your course an adjustor, a 
branch of biological sciences, a social 
study, or a survey of what your depart- 
ment likes to teach? Do you lecture, 
quiz, or guide discussions? Is your role 
primarily one of supplementing, amplli- 
fying, explaining, drilling, policing, en- 
couraging, amusing, or what? Do you 
expect teaching aids correlated with the 
text to be furnished or at least sug- 
gested? Do you look for study aids for 
the student? Do you worry about the 
opportunities for the student to make 
responses you can reinforce? What re- 
sponses? What factors do you weigh 
when you choose a text? 

Six of the seven books listed above 
are doubtless sitting on the shelf across 
from your desk as you read this. The 
seventh, by Thouless, may not have 
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been furnished you by the publisher. I 
predict that in the United States the 
popular ones among the seven will be 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth in the 
alphabetical listing, and so I will guess 
they are the ones to which you will give 
most serious consideration. The other 
three, as I shall show later, are a little 
off-beat for the typical American uni- 
versity introductory course. As you ex- 
pect, seven different publishing houses 
are represented. For one of these houses 
the present text represents a second in- 
troductory one within three years from 
their last big venture in this area. Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s book by Sartain et al. thus 
will be to some extent in competition 
with the excellent text by Morgan and 
his collaborators released in 1956. I 
asked Clifford Morgan (wii is, you will 
recall, editor of the McGraw-Hill se- 
ries) to comment on this point. In his 
reply he said that his company “pub- 
lishes any book of quality if it seems 
to meet the need of some segment of 
the teaching market. If this produces 
competition with other books it pub- 
lishes, which it seldom does, the policy 
is that ‘we might as well compete with 
ourselves as with another publisher.’ ” 
If other publishers adopt the same view 
you may find more of a welcome for 
that manuscript you have been thinking 
about than you expect. It is conceiv- 
able that you might sign a contract with 
a strong firm before you achieve the 
scholar’s reputation that helps so much 
to promote sales. 


is first in the alphabetical 
listing of the four I regard as written 
more or less in the current tradition. So 
I may as well begin with my opinions 
on it. This second edition shows that 
every chapter of the first one has been 
rewritten, and in various places sepa- 
rate sections entitled Critical Discussion 
have been inserted. These insertions, 
Hilgard notes in his preface, are de- 
signed to point up controversial issues. 
Also he hopes they will free the author 
from the charge that he is unduly dog- 
matic, though he has avoided over- 
burdening his prose with the qualifiers 
some instructors insist upon injecting 
for their own thinking. He has added 
three chapters: two for the benefit of 


those who appreciate sensory and physio- 
logical psychology and one for those 
who want some work in statistics. Just 
the same, perception and the sensory 
processes still get rather short shrift. 
Even by a generous count of pages that 
might come under these rubrics only 
some 10 per cent of the text is devoted 
to the area. Otherwise the 23 chapters, 
grouped under mature of psychology, 
growth and development, motivation, 
emotion and adjustment, learning and 
thinking, perception, individuality and 
its appraisal, and social applications of 
psychology, range over a great variety 
of topics. The extent is certainly suffi- 
cient to leave fairly satisfied the stu- 
dent and instructor who are interested 
in scholarly, comprehensive coverage. 
Unfortunately, as is doubtless inevitable 
in such an ambitious coverage. many of 
the chapters exist in relative isolation 
from each other. Thus there is little 
choice, so far as course-organization is 
concerned, in deciding whether the new 
physiological chapter (entitled The Hu- 
man Organism) should be put into the 
sequence before Growth and Develop- 
ment or Learning or again in deciding 
the order of the latter two. Some in- 
structors (I am one of this group) who 
are obliged to lecture to large classes 
may prize this weakness and call it 
flexibility. Most of us refuse to parrot 
what is already covered in the textbook. 
At the same time we dislike avoiding 
reference to the text altogether. The 
task of bridging chapters is therefore a 
welcome diversion. 

A Student Guide (by R. C. Teevan 
and E. L. Jandron) presents a good set 
of exercises and tests for self-help for 
each chapter, and for many there is in 
addition a group project for section 
execution and discussion. The latter are, 
however, of uneven quality and few are 
likely to appeal to most section leaders 
as worthy of the time they require. 
This workbook—and the workbook for 
each of the three texts following in the 
alphabetical listing—is a separate publi- 
cation. 


‘ie next book on the list is likewise 
a big volume with comprehensive cover- 
age, this time in 25 chapters. As one 
might anticipate from their theoretical 
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background, Krech and Crutchfield pre- 
sent an extensive and scholarly treat- 
ment of perceptual organization and 
change, and generally emphasize the 
topic of perception. Among the unusu- 
ally good chapters is the one on prob- 
lem-solving. Incidentally, as is consistent 
with the perception theme, this chapter 
is presented before those on learning. 
Like Hilgard, Krech and Crutchfield pro- 
vide asides that should be especially 
valuable in stimulating discussion. These 
asides are set up in 169 boxes at appro- 
priate places throughout the text, and 
they are excellent. In most of them the 
authors present a brief abstract of a 
study with enough information to show 
the character of the observations, the 
conclusions warranted, and a sentence 
or two of generalization to tie the study 
to the chapter in which it appears. Old 
studies as well as new win recognition. 
Dallenbach’s temperature spots rate a 
box, and space is given for quoting Wil- 
liam James’ Principles on remembering 
and thinking. If you like to take the 
time to treat the physiologica! basis of 
perception, with an introduction to cra- 
nial nerves and primary reception cen- 
ters, their 31 pages-on this topic are 
especially well presented. The cutaway 
representations are remarkably clear. To 
be sure, the diagrams oversimplify, but 
they are intended for the beginning 
course. They show general principles 
and not detailed anatomy, and the peda- 
gogy is sound. Some of the oversimplifi- 
cations in the text doubtless will annoy 
some instructors. For example, in de- 
scribing the phonosensitive mechanism. 
the authors introduce the all-or-none 
law in such a sweeping way as to ex- 
clude differential rates of firing of 
neurones as a function of intensity; 
but the instructor can straighten out 
such points to his own pleasure if he 
wishes. To repeat, the text represents 
good pedagogy. 

On the whole this is a very good 
book. If you stick with it for long pe- 
riods at a stretch, you may feel some 
annoyance at the Guess what and Gee 
whiz fascination the writers seem to 
convey, but then you are not a begin- 
ning student. The book deserves and is 
sure to receive wide adoption. 

For the 25 chapters James L. Mc- 
Gough has prepared a student work- 


book. The review helps, and quizzes for 
the student to use at his desk appear to 
be useful; but, once again, I will guess 
that many of the exercises intended for 
conference or discussion sections will 
not be carried out. If you employ stu- 
dent self-helps, I suggest you give seri- 
ous consideration to the possibility of 
designing your own for distribution. 


content appears in the next 
book. Sartain, North, Strange, and Chap- 
man emphasize human behavior and per- 
sonality. Their major aims are to pre- 
sent psychology as a science and to dis- 
cuss psychological problems of special 
interest to college students and general 
readers. To help accomplish the latter 
they provide a full treatment of the 
self, roles, attitudes and beliefs, culture 
and personality, and social roles includ- 
ing leadership. Motivation, self, and per- 
sonality appear early in the sequence. 
The treatment in their.19 chapters is 
scholarly and there are numerous excel- 
lent photographic illustrations. In fact, 
all of the illustrations are good except 
for the drawings by Gill that purport 
to show anatomical or experimental de- 
tail. Their deliberate crudity tends to 
overwhelm the reader. If you are ad- 
dicted to glands, sensory organs, nerv- 
ous systems, and such biological mat- 
ters, bear in mind that only some ten 
per cent of this book is given over to 
topics of this kind, and at that the little 
that apper~s is not woven successfully 
into the rest of the text. 

Virginia Chancey has prepared a little 
study-guide to go along with each of the 
chapters. It is designed solely for pri- 
vate study and appears to be thought- 
fully constructed. 


ns AND SMITH offer a_ scholarly 
book with physical features intended to 
knock your eye out. The treatment is 
sufficiently sound to suit the most hard- 
headed experimentalists. Nothing is pre- 
sented in the prose that has not been 
established in the laboratory. Neverthe- 
less the authors manage quite success- 
fully to employ a logical organization 
that begins with adjustment (what the 
student usually thinks the course is go- 
ing to be about) and ends with complex 


areas of personality study and individual 
differences. Without any question this is 
the most profusely illustrated elemen- 
tary text ever published in psychology. 
In the claims I requested the publisher 
to submit, one of the main features of 
this text is “the complete integration of 
text with illustrations to the point where 
the illustrations are more than mere art 


_—they are actually visual prose that ad- 


vances the whole argument of the text.” 
I won't pretend to evaluate the art 
work nor how effective it may be with 
your students, but remember that your 
students will find the pages plastered 
with it. 

With the help of Janet Hansche, the 
Smith brothers have made available an 
excellent student workbook with indi- 
vidual projects, self tests, and anno- 
tated suggestions for further reading. 
My impression is that this is the most 
successful of the four workbooks. For 
this book I would also like to call espe- 
cial attention to the teacher's manual. 
I feel it is remarkable for good sug- 
gested demonstrations, audiovisual aids, 
and discussion questions. Incidentally, 
lantern slides appropriate for the first 
chapter may be borrowed. Provision of 
inexpensive aids of this kind should 
be a common practice. Remember when 
Wiley tried the notion of selling a kit 
of slides for the postwar edition of 
Boring, Langfeld, and Weld? Maybe 
they did throw in too many slides illus- 
trating color phenomena, but must the 
idea wither away just because (as I un- 
derstand) so much money was lost on 
this one venture? 


F.. contrast with Smith and Smith, 
turn next to the book by Thouless. I 
am not familiar with the earlier editions, 
the first of which appeared in 1925, and 
the third in 1951; but I note some of 
the earlier editions went through sev- 
eral reprintings, so I am forced to the 
conclusion Thouless has enjoyed many 
readers. Eight diagrammatic illustrations 
and numerous tables constitute the only 
relief from the straightforward prose 
exposition. The book begins with 22 
pages on the nature of psychology, its 
history and controversies. From there 
Thouless moves to a chapter on innate 
pattern reactions—stentor to baboons, 
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Jennings to Lorenz. Chapter 3 is on 
Foundations of Human Behavior, chap- 
ter 4 on Emotions, 5 on Bodily Mecha- 
nisms of Mind, and so on by a succes- 
sion of big hops to chapter 24 which 
ranges from intelligence and intelligence 
differences to problems in multiple fac- 
tor analysis, chapter 25 on the Psy- 
chology of Aesthetics, and finally chap- 
ter 26 on the Psychology of Religion. 
Names and more names are sprinkled 
over the pages. No less than 316 ref- 
erences are cited, and in the index are 
included almost 300 historical names, 
ranging from Plato to J. B. Rhine and 
N. E. Miller. If by any chance you 
have an advanced general course as a 
revie for your seniors, you may find 
this a stimulating text for them. 


a contrast with the last, next pick 
up the little volume by Harper. This 
one is distinguished by its incorporation 
of thirty well-chosen selections from the 
literature, treating the nature of psy- 
chology, motivation, perception and 
sensory process, thinking, learning, and, 
very briefly, personality. However, the 
text proper is written in a conversa- 
tional style. My personal view is that 
a chatty boys-and-girls approach is a 
detriment to any text. Let me quote a 
passage to let you appreciate the flavor 
of Harper’s prose: “But let’s add one 
more thing to your experiment. Remem- 
ber how Dad Gilbreth jumped when 
Billy kadookahed the horn? This ac- 
tion you decided was not a psychologi- 
cal aspect of man’s doings since it was 
not self-initiated.” Incidentally, the au- 
thor sticks to an “inner world” and 
“outer world” dualism. Considered over- 
all, simplification and maybe populari- 
zation certainly are achieved, but my 
guess is that you will value the book 
principally for its reading selections. 
They are so well chosen that I suggest 
you consider this for a supplementary 
book of readings if you reject the book 
as the primary text. 


y last of the seven is Hebb’s excit- 
ing book. I can find nothing but praise 
for it. Perhaps you won't like the strong 
biological flavor, but you will appreciate 
the way Hebb slams headlong into basic 
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psychology. Words like Freud, Pavlov, 
or amoeba are used with no more ado 
than a reminding phrase. The student is 
treated as one who was not wasting his 
time during the eighteen or so years he 
lived before coming to college. Many 
well-chosen figures and diagrams are 
employed; brief notes at the end of 
each chapter guide the student to more 
reading. Beginning with the first chap- 
ter on behavioristics and the study of 
mind and going on to mental processes, 
the inference from behavior, modes of 
sensory control, reflex and mediating 
processes, the nervous system and neu- 
ral transmission, heredity and matura- 
tion, problems of learning and memory, 
motivation, and so on, Hebb. winds up 
with statistical thinking, problems of 


measurement (intelligence), and a con- 
cluding chapter on psychology and the 
scientific method. This little systematic 
introduction is a refreshing sight for 
1958. Don’t be frightened because you 
think it might be too technical. The 
level is illustrated by the way Hebb 
handles statistics and statistical reason- 
ing. He manages to make his presenta- 
tion without the hoopla of a single for- 
mula. I wish I had the opportunity to 
try this text on my class but the policies 
we laid down in our department on what 
we should teach in the beginning course 
won't permit. 

A last reminder: the foregoing are 
not the only texts that came out in 
1958. Altogether 1958 was a good year 
for the introductory course. 


A Pretty Fair Sample of 
Contemporary Psychological 
Researches 


F. J. McGuigan and Allen D. Calvin 


Current Studies in Psychology. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1958. 


Pp. xiii + 226. $2.65. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM N. DEMBER 


Dr. Dember is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Yale University. He has 
a PhD from Michigan where he worked 
a great deal with E. L. Walker and 
Clyde Coombs and where he taught 
many Classes in general psychology as 
he does also at Yale. Just now he is 
working his head off to finish up the 
text on perception for undergraduates 
(CP, Mar. 1958, 3, 55). 


on authors of Current Studies in 
Psychology, both of Hollins Col- 
lege, see as its primary purpose the pro- 
viding of “the beginning undergraduate 
student with an opportunity to become 
familiar with some of the current (since 
1950) trends in psychological research.” 
In addition to a brief introduction by 
the authors on experimental methods, 
the book contains 33 selections, 21 of 


which are taken from articles published 
between 1954 and 1956. With respect 
to currency of material the authors have 
fulfilled their aim, though not everyone 
will agree that the latest research is 
necessarily the best or the most instruc- 
tive to the beginning undergraduate. 
Because the articles are of such re- 
cent vintage. the amount of overlap 
with other books of readings is small. 
This is certainly a favorable corollary 
of the authors’ preference for current 
research. In general, the research re- 
ported is ‘pure’ rather than ‘applied.’ 
The selections are about equally divided 
in number among the conventional cate- 
gories of learning, motivation, percep- 
tion, development, personality, and so- 
cial psychology. For the most part the 
articles seem fairly representative of 
current psychological research, with the 
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possible exception of the two longest 
selections in the book, one on the re- 
cently popularized case of multiple per- 
sonality and the other on interpersonal 
attitudes of former Soviet citizens. 
Neither of these two selections war- 
rants the excessive space it has been 
given. 

As to the merits of the other selec- 
tions, it would be futile to attempt an 
evaluation: the introductory course is 
so heterogeneous in content, both within 
and between departments, that no prin- 
ciples employed by the reviewer could 
have wide applicability. The individual 
instructor will have to decide for him- 
self how well these readings fit the pat- 
tern of his own course. 


A: any rate, one feature of the book 
renders most other considerations trivial. 
Since the original papers from which 
the selections were drawn are highly 
technical, the authors believed them- 
selves obligated not only to abridge. 
but also to rewrite. In some cases they 
are successful at retaining the essence 
of an article while making it under- 
standable to the novice. Unfortunately, 
many of the original articles are not 
suited to this kind of treatment. 

The most striking example of the 
dangers of rewriting is provided by 
the selection taken from an article by 
Estes and Straughan on statistical learn- 
ing theory. The essence of that paper 
lies in its mathematics, but at the 
crucial point in the introduction, the 
mathematical model was neatly excised 
and replaced with the “too involved for 
presentation here” gambit. Of course 
Estes’ model is too difficult for the be- 
ginning student, but it would have been 
better simply to have excluded the ar- 
ticle altogether than to have eliminated 
its most important contribution. 

It is possible to find similar fault 
with many of the selections. To those 
who abhor abridgments, digests, sim- 
plifications, and rewrites of any sort, 
the present volume will be distasteful. 
Others, however, might consider even 
these selections an improvement over 
the mauling that experiments often re- 
ceive in the introductory textbooks. 


Counsel for 


Counselors 


Fred McKinney 


Counseling for Personal Adjust- 
ments in Schools and Colleges. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 
Pp. xiii + 584. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Georce F. J. LEHNER 


who, originally trained at Brown Uni- 
versity in experimental psychology first 
with Leonard Carmichael and then with 
Walter Hunter, has long been immersed 
in clinical psychology. He is Professor 
of Psychology and Director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He is au- 
thor of Explorations in Personal Ad- 
justment (1949), with B. Katz of Men- 
tal Hygiene in Modern Living (1953), 
and with Ella Kube of The Dynamics 
of Personal Adjustment (1955). 


ROFESSOR FRED MCcCKINNEY’s new 

book is designed to assist the coun- 
selor to understand and deal compe- 
tently with his client’s conflicts and 
anxieties. “Counseling is interper- 
sonal relationship,” he says, “in which 
the counselor assists the total individual 
to adjust more effectively to himself 
and to his environment.” Successful 
counseling should “reduce resistances, 
structure relationships, encourage the 
release of tensions, reflect and clarify 
feelings, so that insights arise’ which 
can be used in dealing with daily prob- 
lems. The good counselor, in short. is 
a learning catalyst. 

Since the heart of the counseling 
process lies in the imterview—when in- 
teraction occurs and reaction follows— 
the author’s prime objective is to con- 
sider various aspects of this encounter. 
Process-oriented in relation to its goal 
of helping counselors, and client-cen- 
tered in its value system, the book ex- 
amines the effect upon the client of the 
counselor’s personality, training, skill, 
and philosophy. 

Some sixty cases and recorded inter- 
view dialogues illustrate graphically the 
factors and techniques to be considered. 


The relevancy of this case material, se- 
lected from daily experiences with stu- 
dents, is one of the chief virtues of the 
book, rooting the counseling process in 
the actual needs and conflicts of youth. 

This problem-centered emphasis, fo- 
cusing attention upon the specific and 
concrete, provides the basis for docu- 
mented generalizations (the book has 
also a 672-item bibliography) rather 
than the free-floating abstractions fre- 
quently encountered in psychotherapeu- 
tically oriented books. In short, from 
the raw material of actual cases the 
author derives insights for promoting 
better personal adjustment. “Effective 
counseling,” he says, “consists of the 
application of the scientific method to 
the solution of personal problems’”— 
with the basic goal of helping the indi- 
vidual to achieve “greater personal bal- 
ance, more frustration-tolerance, and a 
better integration of his total person- 
ality.” 

Because the counselor’s acceptance of 
the client depends upon his understand- 
ing of the client’s psychodynamics, Mc- 
Kinney devotes considerable space to a 
review of this topic. He sees psycho- 
dynamics in a holistic-learning context 
and discusses it in terms of individual 
needs, frustration of needs, conflicts 
among drives, consequent anxiety, and 
means of handling anxiety by defenses 
and escapes or other coping mecha- 
nisms. The unfolding of this dynamic 
process suggests means by which the 
counselor can promote for each client 
the most effective learning and re-learn- 
ing situations. 

A professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and author of an- 
other textbook entitled Psychology of 
Personal Adjustment, Dr. McKinney 
works within the theoretical framework 
of dynamic psychology, as contrasted 
with trait psychology, with filial bonds 
to Carl Rogers (Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy) and sibling relations to 
such writers as Edward S. Bordin (Psy- 
chological Counseling) and the Pepin- 
skys (Counseling Theory and Practice). 

McKinney aims through his book to 
make of the counselor a scientist, rigor- 
ous in his thinking about adjustment 
problems, yet a compassionate human 
being in his dealings with others. Be- 
cause he shows how “there are some 
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common processes underlying all effec- 
tive counseling,” his book has a scope 
which will make it valuable not only to 
counselors in an educational setting but 


also to teachers, ministers, social work- 


ers, and psychotherapists of varying 
persuasions—all, in brief, who seek to 
assist others with personal problems. 


Human Concepts and Objective 
Reality 


Alexander Israel Wittenberg 


Vom Denken in Begriffen: Mathematik als Experiment des reinen 
Denkens. Basel and Stuttgart: Birkhauser Verlag, 1957. Pp. 360. DM 25.—. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR PAP 


Dr. Pap, who is Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Yale, was born in Zurich 
and received his collegiate education, in- 
cluding the PhD, in the United States 
at Columbia. His special interest is ana- 
lytical philosophy, which he conceives 
to include semantics, logic, philosophy 
of science, and analytical epistemology. 
At present he is at work on a book to 
be called Philosophical Problems of Sci- 
ence and published by the Free Press, 
a book that he thinks might be found 
useful in introductory courses on the 
philosophy of science. 


thinking in Pure Concepts” is 
a mathematician’s philosophical 
doctoral dissertation, as we learn from 
the Geleitwort by Paul Bernays, the fa- 
mous logician. Its young author, now 
professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versité Laval in Quebec. wrote it at the 
Federal Institute of Technology ( Eidge- 
nossische Technische Hochschule) in 
Ziirich, under the guidance, or at any 


rate influence, of Ferdinand Gonseth, 
Swiss philosopher-mathematician, and 
Paul Bernays, noted mainly for the 


classical Grundlagen der Mathematik 
that he wrote jointly with David Hil- 
bert. 

With such an origin, it is not surpris- 
ing that the book under review cen- 
ters around problems in the foundations 
of mathematics; but, though the author 
is professionally a mathematician, his 
problems are not the technical problems 
of logic and conceptual analysis that 
are the focus of such writings on the 
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foundations of mathematics as Gottlob 
Frege’s, Bertrand Russell's, David Hil- 
bert’s, the Dutch Intuitionists’, or Ru- 
dolf Carnap’s. Using the problem of 
set-theoretical paradoxes—mentioned by 
him time and time again—as_ spring- 
board of very general philosophical re- 
flections, especially on the nature and 
limits of conceptual knowledge (what- 
ever other kind of knowledge there may 
be), he maintains that the foundational 
problems plaguing mathematicians and 
logicians can be solved only by taking 
a large view of the nature of conceptual 
thinking in general. 

The set-theoretical paradoxes all turn 
around the concept of existence. We 
cannot allow the existence of the class 
of all those classes that are not mem- 
bers of themselves (like, e.g.. the class 
of dogs, which is not a dog, for no class 
in the sense of logic and mathematics 
can be seen or touched, let alone be 
fed), for that class can easily be shown 
to have the contradictory property of 
both being and not being a member of 
itself. This fact was discovered by Rus- 
sell. The same postulate of noncontra- 
diction (i.e., that nothing exists which 
has logically contradictory properties) 
entails, according to a discovery by the 
founder of the theory of transfinite sets, 
Georg Cantor, that the class containing 
all classes whatever (call it K) does not 
exist. For, any class of » members has 
2" subclasses, and Cantor proved that 
2" > m regardless of whether m is finite 
or infinite. Hence the number of all the 
subclasses of K exceeds the number of 


elements of K, whereas the number of 
elements of K ought to be the largest 
number. But even where a mathemati- 
cal existence assertion cannot be dis- 
proved on the ground that it involves 
a logical contradiction, it has been an 
object of futile disputes—so Wittenberg 
reports—on the part of mathematicians 
who are not clear about what they mean 
by existence as predicated of abstract 
entities: Zermelo’s axiom of choice as- 
serts that, for every set of mutually 
exclusive and non-empty sets, there is a 
set which contains exactly one element 
from each set. This axiom is presup- 
posed in the set-theoretical definition 
of the product of two or more cardi- 
nal numbers, but some mathematicians 
(mainly those of ‘intuitionist’ or ‘con- 
structionist’ persuasion) argue that it is 
meaningless to assert the existence of a 
set for which there is no ‘rule of con- 
struction.” It is all right, they say, to 
assert the existence of a which 
contains exactly one element from each 
married couple, for here we can give a 
simple rule of selection, like “select the 
husband from each couple.” But there 
is no rule for constructing, say, 
containing exactly one element from 
each element of the class of non-over- 
lapping trios. 


class 


a class 


V ITTENBERG'S thesis—stated and re- 
stated so repetitiously that there can 
be no doubt about it—is that these 
and many other philosophical difficulties. 
whether bred in the of abstract 
mathematics or elsewhere, result from 
a more or less unconscious platonism. 
Consider the ‘law of the excluded mid- 
dle,’ which plays a central role in the 
feud on the foundations of mathe- 
matics: for every meaningful statement 
p, either p or not-p is true. This law 
of logic underlies reductio-ad-absurdum 
proofs in mathematics where sometimes 
the existence of a number satisfying a 
specified condition is proved by deriv- 
ing a contradiction from the contradic- 
tory assumption that there is no such 
number. (Of course, the same method 
can be used to prove the nonexistence 
of a number satisfying a given condi- 
tion, as in the old proof that there is 
no rational number m/n such that its 
square is equal to the number 2.) But 
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according to the author, who obviously 
follows the Dutch school of ‘intuition- 
ism’ in this respect, the law of the ex- 
cluded middle is part and parcel of the 
platonic view that for every meaningful 
statement there either exists or does not 
exist a fact which is independent of hu- 
man conception. Even if the statement 
is false, it means a definite state of af- 
fairs—often called a proposition in con- 
temporary semantics, as distinct from 
sentences that represent propositions— 
and, according to the representative the- 
ory of language (inhaltliche Auffassung 
der Sprache) which Wittenberg criti- 
cizes, the truth of the statement con- 
sists in the existence of the represented 
state of affairs. Yet, as long as mathe- 
matical statements are supposed to be 
true or false in the sense of such a cor- 
respondence or noncorrespondence to a 
mysterious objective reality—‘is there 
a multiplicative class for any class of 
mutually exclusive nonempty classes?” 
—there is no end to our philosophical 
troubles. He does not, however, discuss 
with any moderate precision the crucial 
question how one who rejects the law 
of the excluded middle even for a lan- 
guage free from vagueness is to rede- 
fine one or the other of the words true 
and not. 

The remedy he recommends is to 
think of language, logic, and mathe- 
matics in a ‘functional,’ not a platonic, 
way. The concept of a ‘set’ (or ‘class’) 
in the sense of set-theory, for example, 
does not refer to independently existing 
sets but is implicitly defined, in the 
very same sense in which Hilbert de- 
clared the primitive concepts of a sys- 
tem of formal geometry to be implicitly 
defined, by the axioms which introduce 
it. The same holds for existence which 
is implicitly defined—in a sense which 
is not made clear—along with set. Above 
all, we must stop being naive realists, 
whether in perception or in set-theory, 
and become self-conscious about our 
conceptual apparatus. (Wittenberg al- 
most forgets to mention that this ad- 
vice was anticipated by Kant.) “Epis- 
temological critique of concepts” is the 
needed remedy for puzzles arising from 
platonic hypostasis of our own ways of 
thinking. Such an enterprise may seem 
to be inherently paradoxical and to lead 
to total skepticism, since conceiving the 


limits of human conception may seem 
to be a feat analogous to lifting oneself 
by one’s bootstraps. The solution of the 
difficulty—impressively called the “prin- 
ciple of methodical confidence’’—seems 
to be the old, wise precept ‘tackle one 
task at a time.’ It is all right to pre- 
suppose unanalyzed some concepts in 
order to be able to analyze others, pro- 
vided the concepts accepted as primi- 
tive in the context of one analysis are 
not regarded as inherently unanalyzable 
and not requiring elucidation. 


“Tee reviewer is unable to formulate 
any original theses or arguments, whether 
of interest to psychologists or not, in 
this animated but tediously repetitious, 
often rambling and often pretentious 
book. Although the author does not 
claim to offer more than what might 
be called “prolegomena to any future 
philosophy of mathematics and, indeed, 
of scientific knowledge that is not 
doomed to futility from the start,” he 
might surely have been expected to 
make the meaning of “epistemological 
critique of concepts” clearer by one or 
two detailed performances. How does it 
differ from analysis of concepts as 
practiced by analytical philosophers, 
whether ‘positivists’ or not? He makes 
a disparaging remark about the “miser- 
able failure’ of the logical positivists’ 
early program of formulating a criterion 
segregating scientific sense from purely 
emotive pictorial nonsense (p. 121). On 
the other hand, he characterizes his 
own endeavors as broadly “‘positivistic.” 
What is not clear at all is how the 
“epistemological critique of concepts,” 
which he does not tire of recommend- 
ing, is to differ from analysis of con- 
cepts as painstakingly practiced with 
scientific objectivity by analytical phi- 
losophers in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
His sketchy remarks on the problem of 
the significant use of language may be 
suggestive for continental readers who 
do not look for detailed scientific analy- 
sis in a philosophical book; but they 
certainly do not add anything to the 
contributions made by analytical phi- 
losophers of language which the author, 
except for a few casual references to 
Wittgenstein and Carnap, has chosen to 
ignore. 
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A Wise Man and a Young Science 


Cc. G. Jung 
Collected Works. Vol. 1: 


Vol. 5: Symbols of Transformation (1956). Pp. xxix + 567. $5.00. 
Vol. 7: Two Essays on Analytical Psychology (1953). Pp. ix + 329. $3.75. 

Vol. 11: Psychology and Religion: West and East (1958). Pp. xiii + 699. $6.00. 
Vol. 12: Psychology and Alchemy (1953). Pp. xxiii + 563. $5.00. 

Vol. 16: The Practice of Psychotherapy (1954). Pp. xi + 377. $4.50. 
Vol. 17: The Development of Personality (1954). Pp. viii + 235. $3.75. 
(Editorial Committee: Herbert Read, Michael Fordham, and Gerhard Adler; trans. by R. F. C. Hull.) London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul; New York: Pantheon Press (Bollingen Series No. XX, to comprise in‘all 18 or more 


volumes). 


Psychiatric Studies (1957). Pp. xiii + 269. $3.75. 


The Undiscovered Self. (Trans. by R. F. C. Hull.) Boston: Little, Brown, 1958. Pp. 113. $3.00. 


Those who understand Jungian psychol- 
ogy have difficulty in making them- 
selves understood by those who do not. 
The special conceptualism with its spe- 
cial vocabulary tends to create an iso- 
lated in-group. CP has reviewed some 
Jungian books with misgivings as to 
whether the would be intelli- 
gible to its readers. It has rejected 
other reviews and not attempted still 
others because it had available no re- 
viewer who could discuss Jungian psy- 
chology intelligibly to the broad range 
of CP’s unJungian readers. Now CP 
thinks it has found an_ intelligible 
Jungian reviewer in Dr. Douglas, whom 
it asked to write this general review of 
Jungian psychology, based principally 
on the volumes of the Bollingen Series 
that have already appeared. That Dr. 
Douglas is in favor of Jung does not 
disqualify him, CP thinks, from ex- 
plaining what Jung is about even to 
psychologists who may resist his tuition 
and thus miss conversion. Dr. Douglas 
teaches the psychology of religion at 
Boston University. He became inter- 
ested in Jung while studying the process 
of Christian conversion and better in- 
formed about him when later he was 
conducting a seminar on the significance 
of Jung for religion. He has already re- 
viewed Oates’ Religious Dimensions of 
Personality (Association 1957; 
CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 272f.). 
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Press, 


Reviewed by WiLt1AM DovuGLas 


ale if any, living psychologists are 
as well known to the general public 
as Carl Jung; yet, few are as little read 
by their colleagues. Thus, the publica- 
tion of his Collected Works, with the 
fruit of his almost sixty years of psy- 
chiatric practice and wide-ranging in- 
vestigation brought together into eight- 
een or more volumes, faces the Ameri- 
can psychologist with a challenge. 

Must he—the American psychologist 
—continue to feel like an_ outsider, 
looking in on a closed circle of Jungian 
devotees? Or are there significant data 
and theory here which he needs to un- 
derstand? 

Confronted by the seven volumes pub- 
lished to date, the scientist (and the re- 
viewer!) is easily overwhelmed. Beyond 
the sheer bulk, the writing style and 
general format disturb one used to ordi- 
nary psychological textbooks and jour- 
nals. 

There are no statistics here. No in- 
formation is given concerning scientific 
procedure: what sample population the 
subjects represent, what experimental 
controls have been utilized, what pro- 
cedures have been used in recording, 
analyzing, and interpreting data. There 
are few, if any, references to previous 
psychological studies of the phenomena 
under consideration. 

Jung’s style of writing is, moreover, 
often difficult, though in places beauti- 


ful in its clarity and expressive power. 
(There are, of course, problems in trans- 
lation.) His statement with regard to 
the 1912 edition of his Psychology of 
the Unconscious seems applicable to 
much of his writing: “It was written at 
top speed, amid the rush and press of 
my medical practice, without regard to 
time or method. I had to fling my ma- 
terial hastily together, just as I found 
it. There was no opportunity to let my 
thoughts mature. The whole thing came 
upon me like a landslide that cannot be 
stopped” (Vol. 5, p. xxiii). 

Then there is the further problem of 
subject matter. Such works as Symbols 
of Transformation, Psychology and Re- 
ligion: West and East, and Psychology 
and Alchemy represent studies of a sort 
foreign to most modern psychologists. 
The tough-minded investigator, con- 
fronted with “Transformation Symbol- 
ism in the Mass” or a series of over 
two hundred mysterious drawings from 
alchemical texts of the Middle Ages, 
may well inquire: is this psychology at 
all? 

Yet, Jung claims to be a psychologist 
and, above all, an empiricist. He vigor- 
ously denies the accusation that he is 
‘just a philosopher.’ He claims to ad- 
here, in all his work and writings, to 
the “phenomenological standpoint” and 
to “eschew any metaphysical or philo- 
sophical considerations.” He seeks, he 
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says, not to build or defend theory or 
to establish metaphysical truths, but 
only to describe empirical facts as ac- 
curately as possible, without imposing 
any value judgments upon them. 

To those who call him mystical and 
unscientific, he replies that they have 
wrongly defined both the proper field 
of study for psychology and the most 
adequate method for investigating that 
field. Psychologists, he insists, have 
erred in concentrating on consciousness 
and overlooking the unconscious, in 
glorifying statistical abstractions and 
neglecting the concrete individual, in 
judging the psychic to be ‘less real’ than 
the physical. 

They have not realized, as have the 
atomic physicists, that the observer is 
part of the observation, that in investi- 
gating human behavior ‘scientific de- 
tachment’ is an illusory and even un- 
desirable ideal, and that laboratory 
knowledge produces an incomplete, per- 
haps even unreal picture of man, when 
compared with the understanding pro- 
duced in a “dialectical discussion” be- 
tween two human beings. 


seriously, these are revolu- 
tionary concepts. They form some of 


the signposts that chart what Jung 
called, in 1912, “New Paths in Psychol- 
ogy.”’ New paths were necessary, in his 
judgment, since academic psychology 
gave no “connected insights into what 
are, practically, the most important 
psychic processes.” It failed, by his 
psychiatric standards, to do justice to 
“the infinite variety and mobility of in- 
dividual psychic life” (Vol. 7, p. 244). 

Similarly he was dissatisfied with the 
sterile classifications of the standard 
psychiatry textbooks and with the “ex- 
cathedra decisions” of philosophical 
psychology. At first he was drawn to 
Freud’s descriptive analysis, since it 
dealt with psychic systems rather than 
with physical models; it was dynamic 
and developmental rather than static 
and structural; it was based on careful 
observation rather than on deduction 
from accepted dogma. 

Like Freud, and in opposition to other 
theorists of his time, Jung insisted on 
the unconscious foundations of the mo- 
tivational process. The behavior of his 


patients was not, he was convinced, to 
be explained simply through conscious, 
rational decision or through reactions to 
external stimuli reinforced in learning 
situations. Rather, in many instances, 
the impulse to thought or action had a 
mysterious “not from me, but of me” 
quality—I am doing it, but I cannot 
consciously control my thoughts or ac- 
tions. 

By at least 1912, however, Jung had 
come to differ markedly from Freud in 
his understanding of this unconscious 
‘dimension’ of human personality. He 
reacted against Freud's scientific deter- 
minism and his reduction of complex 
psychic phenomena to sexual impulses 
and processes. His own observations 
convinced him that the unconscious was 
more than a receptacle for what had 
been pushed out of consciousness, be- 
cause socially forbidden. The uncon- 
scious was, he found, also the source 
of creative, healing powers for many 
of his patients. 

Freud had compared human experi- 
ence to an iceberg, with only a small 
proportion above the level of conscious- 
ness, and the most important (and dan- 
gerous!) part hidden from sight. Jung 
agreed with this analogy but maintained 
that the hidden part itself had two 
‘levels’: the personal unconscious (or 
subjective psyche) and the collective 
unconscious (or objective psyche—since 
it appears to come “from beyond me’’). 
It was the former to which Freud’s 
theory of repression applied, but the 
latter which particularly fascinated Jung 
and which he set out to investigate. 


As he analyzed dream series from his 
patients, the classic “royal road to the 
unconscious,” he discovered, over and 
over again, certain standard themes and 
symbols apparently unrelated to the 
specific life experiences of the individual 
but directly analogous to the symbols 
and myths produced by other peoples 
widely separated in space and time. 
There appeared to be a universal lan- 
guage of the unconscious. 

Just as human beings are made in 
such a way that they tend to view 
the world three-dimensionally, so they 
seemed to apprehend reality in terms 
of certain conceptual structures. These 


archetypes, as Jung named them, are 
not inherited ideas, but rather innate 
“dispositions to produce over and over 
again the same, or similar, mythical 
conceptions.” They are the terms, or 
forms, in which men and women per- 
ceive the world and represent it. 

The collective unconscious and its 
archetypes are, of course, not empirical 
data to be observed, but rather working 
hypotheses to aid in the understanding 
of symbolic representations.’ Since they 
are, by definition, not open to con- 
scious inspection or analysis, they can 
neither be proven or disproven. But, 
for Jung at least, they serve the func- 
tion which the electron does for the 
physicist: though unobservable them- 
selves, they are used to explain that 
which is observable but otherwise not 
fully explainable. 

In studying the symbols in which the 
archetypes emerge into consciousness, 
expressing a meaning which cannot be 
more adequately expressed in any other 
way, Jung came to another conclusion. 
The language which the unconscious 
speaks is one of the struggle toward 
self-transformation, in the search for 
wholeness and self-hood. A_ person's 
dreams, he gradually realized, represent 
not only deposits of the past laid down 
in the personal unconscious, but also 
premonitions of the future arising from 
the collective unconscious, premonitions 
of the potential united self striving for 
realization. 

The careful, accurate description of 
this process of “coming to selfhood” or 
“self-realization,” named by Jung indi- 
viduation, is perhaps his greatest 
tribution to psychological theory and 
psychiatric practice. One attains self- 
hood, in Jung’s view, only as he is able 
to develop all his unique potentialities 
and to unite them in a creative, stable 
whole. (There are marked similarities 
between this concept and the positions 
of such American theorists as Allport, 
Goldstein, Maslow, and Rogers, who 
developed their concepts later but with- 
out explicit reference to Jung.) 


con- 


If one’s conscious nature is developed 
at the expense of his unconscious, his 
thinking at the expense of his feeling, 
his sensing at the expense of his intuit- 
ing, or his relations to the world at the 
expense of his relations to himself, he 
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will be a divided self torn in that civil 
war which is neurosis. The goal of in- 
dividuation is, therefore, the proper de- 
velopment and balance of complemen- 
tary opposites (including the masculine 
and feminine components of person- 
ality) within a psyche which is seen as 
a dynamic energy system. 

Moreover. just as the day has two 
phases, so does the process of individua- 
tion, with ‘noon’ coming at about age 
thirty-five or forty. At this time of life, 
according to Jung, one’s major concern 
shifts from external reality to internal 
reality. Up to forty, it is the extravert 
who tends to have the best of it, psy- 
chologically as well as physically, since 
the fundamental problems he must mas- 
ter are environmental—education, voca- 
tion, and the having and raising of 
children. 

In the second half of life, however, 
the previously ineffective introvert often 
comes into his own. For now it is inner 
reality with which he must wrestle, as 
he seeks to determine his self-identity 
in a universal context. Observing such 
differences between people and _ their 
problems led Jung not only to write 
Psychological Types, probably. his most 
popular and influential work,’ but also 
made him reconsider Freud’s under- 
standing of neurosis and its cure. 

It seemed as if Freud’s therapeutic 
method, based on his theory of neurosis, 
was adequate only for people wrestling 
with the problems of the first half of 
life, problems of coping with ‘one’s en- 
vironment and seeking to satisfy sexual 
impulses in a manner both personally 
satisfying and socially acceptable. For 
the middle-aged, however, the key prob- 
lem was meaning, not survival or maxi- 
mum possible pleasure. These older peo- 
ple craved wholeness more than tension- 
reduction; and they seemed to achieve 
this wholeness only when they found 
spiritual and social goals to replace the 
biological and personal goals that had 
given their lives direction before. 

Gradually—-and one can trace the 
slow development of most of Jung’s 
ideas, as he tested and revised hypothe- 
ses in the light of empirical data pro- 
vided by his psychiatric practice—Jung 
came to view neurosis in a new light. 
In one sense, he concluded that it rep- 
resented the fragmentation of person- 
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ality, when one is unable to cope with 
a challenge—external or internal. Yet, 
neurosis can also be the crisis experi- 
ence in individuation, the decisive battle 
in a long hard campaign. (Boisen traces 
much the same relationship between 
psychosis and Christian conversion.) 

Withdrawal from the overpowering 
challenge, which usually means facing 
it on the unconscious rather than con- 
scious level, can also mean the re- 
grouping of forces and the summoning 
up of new resources, since the uncon- 
scious contains creative potential as well 
as repressed past. 


As Jung studied the individuation 
process in psychotherapy, he saw more 
and more parallels to it, including the 
disciplines of the medieval alchemists 
and the ‘spiritual scientists’ of the East, 
like the yogi. The alchemists, he be- 
came convinced, were not merely inade- 
quate chemists laboring under the vain 
hope of transforming base elements into 
gold. Rather they were dramatizing in 
their chemical procedures ‘the more 
basic differentiation and _ integration 
which they hoped to make take place 
in their own personalities. Like the yogi. 
they sought to discover the nature and 
stages of the process of transformation 
which leads to self-hood. 

This is the theme which unites all of 
Jung’s writings. He is concerned with 
The Development of Personality as it 
takes place through Symbols of Trans- 
formation, expressing the unconscious 
contents and permitting their assimila- 
tion into the conscious, thus giving 
it foundations and creative resources. 
These symbols he found most clearly 
expressed and most carefully defined in 
Psychology and Alchemy and in the 
interplay between Psychology and Re- 
ligion: West and East. 

Thus, his Psychiatric Studies have 
led him into fields of investigation new 
to the psychiatrist and the psychologist, 
and into more than Two Essays in Ana- 
lytical Psychology, as he engages in The 
Practice of Psychotherapy, seeking to 
help others find The Undiscovered Self. 


F.. Jung and his followers, the find- 
ings of analytical psychology represent 


more than theories arising from data 
gathered by detached, unmoved investi- 
gators. Here is their gospel, their pro- 
phetic message, arising from a deep 
concern for the psychic state of mod- 
ern man and the future of civilization. 
In tones reminiscent of the Hebrew 
prophets, Jung proclaims: Thus says 
the psyche—develop thy human poten- 
tial and integrate it into a creative, dy- 
namic whole, and thou shalt live. Dis- 
regard thy unconscious, pretending that 
thou art wholly conscious, rational, and 
moral, and ahead lies sure destruction, 
as thy repressed and projected instinc- 
tual forces express themselves in de- 
monic, anti-social ways. 

Such evangelism raises one of the ma- 
jor problems involved in reading Jung: 
one must separate his data from his 
hypotheses and his gospel, and respond 
differentially to these varied ingredients. 
The task is made more difficult by the 
fact that Jung, despite many: of his 
critics, is not truly ‘theoretical.’ 

He records what he has found in his 
psychiatric practice and in wide-ranging 
investigation of the symbolic expres- 
sions of man’s unconscious, but he 
leaves theory-building to his disciples. 
He gives many hypotheses (often treat- 
ing them as self-evident truth) but he 
provides few ‘strong’ theories which per- 
mit empirical verification. His defined 
task is not one of finding universal laws 
of human behavior, but rather of un- 
derstanding the complex uniqueness of 
a given individual. Indeed, he judges 
this goal to be the only one proper for 
psychology as a whole. 

Yet, there are many hidden assump- 
tions implicit in Jung’s writings, and 
he often fails to distinguish properly 
between fact and interpretation, be- 
tween description and explanation. One 
is often tempted to ask: but why should 
I take his word for it? Indeed, when he 
analyzes and interprets his symbolic ma- 
terial, he proceeds in such an intuitive 
manner that it is hard to evaluate 
his conclusions, for the reader seldom 
knows as much about Eastern religions 
or medieval alchemy as this ‘wise old 
man’ who is writing about them. 

The experimental scientist will be 
even more deeply disturbed by Jung’s 
denial of the value of controlled, de- 
tailed investigation and his rejection of 
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the scientific method which the experi- 
mentalist cherishes. The experimental 
psychologist may properly reply that 
Jung confuses the work of the psy- 
chiatrist, as practitioner, with that of 
the psychologist, as scientist. Like so 
many others engaged in ‘applied sci- 
ence, Jung considers ‘pure science’ 
worthless unless it has immediate, prac- 
tical application to his own professional 
endeavours. 

Similarly, Jung’s condemnation of 
nomothetic studies as valueless appears 
misguided, falling short of the growing 
realization in American psychology that 
the idiographic and nomothetic meth- 
ods do not replace but rather supple- 
ment one another. In personality as- 
sessment, for example, Paul Meehl has 
shown how clinical and statistical meth- 
ods of prediction supplement each other, 
with each more appropriate at certain 
defined points of the prediction process. 

Thus, despite Jung’s insistence on the 
dangers of one-sidedness, he himself 
shows a lack of balance in the vigor of 
his attack on the positions that he re- 
jects. In emphasizing the reality of 
psychic energy, he has overstated his 
case in asserting that physical matter is 


only a secondary inference, apparently 


assuming that physical and_ psychic 
must be related to one another in a 
derivative, rather than correlational 
manner. His “psychism’ clearly rests on 
metaphysical rather than phenomeno- 
logical grounds. 

Likewise Jung’s statement that cau- 
sality is merely a “statistical truth and 
not absolute,” ‘a sort of working hy- 
pothesis of how events evolve out of 
one another’ seems dictated, at least 
in part, by temperamental preference. 
If Jung prefers to analyze interdepend- 
ence in terms of synchronicity, the con- 
figuration of events in space and time 
in terms of a “peculiar interdependence 
of objective events among themselves as 
well as with the subjective (psychic) 
states of the observer or observers,” no 
one can deny him the option. But this 
descriptive principle, based on configu- 
ration rather than sequence, appears to 
be no more ‘absolute’ than causality. 
(Jung relates the principle of synchron- 
icity both to Heisenberg’s principle of 
indeterminacy and to the general Ori- 
ental analysis of events, as expressed in 


such works as The J Ching. See Vol. 11, 
p. 592, and Vol. 8 when published. ) 


= could be criticized at many other 
points—and he has been. (See Glover's 
Freud or Jung, or for a more objective 
appraisal, Munroe’s Schools of Psycho- 
analytic Thought. Perhaps the best brief 
critical summary is given in Hall and 
Lindzey’s Theories of Personality, pp. 
76-113.) The key question is not, how- 
ever, his weaknesses but rather his con- 


C. G. June 
At Harvard’s Tercentenary, 1936 


Harvard Film Service 


tributions to psychological knowledge. 
Why bother with Jung at all when read- 
ing him involves so many obstacles? 

In part, the answer resis in one’s field 
of interest and work within psychology. 
But, more important, whether or not 
you profit from the reading of Jung 
will depend on two conditions: openness 
to views contradictory to your own, and 
a temperament which permits you to 
‘feel’ an argument even when it is diffi- 
cult to follow all its points logically. It 
is sO easy to reject Jung’s conclusions, 
simply because they do not ‘make sense,’ 
because they do not fit into the struc- 
ture of concepts central to materialism 
and scientific rationalism. 

Jung will probably make more ‘sense’ 
to you if you, like the introverted Ori- 
ental, have developed the functions of 


feeiing and intuiting in seeking to grasp 
the meaning of psychic reality. He will 
be less comprehensible to the tough- 
minded, extraverted rationalist, seeking 
to master physical reality, without and 
within, through application of his mind 
and sense to the task at hand. Even for 
the latter, however, long, deep exposure 
to Jung can produce the results reported 
by Henry Murray, of being made to 
“feel and think at once, instead of sepa- 
rately.” 

Precisely because he does disturb us 
and force us to re-examine many of 
our most cherished presuppositions, Jung 
ought perhaps to become required read- 
ing for American psychologists. In it- 
self, his theoretical position is inade- 
quate at many points; indeed, it is more 
a vague assortment of often contradic- 
tory hypotheses and random, uncon- 
trolled data than a system in a strict 
sense. His discussion of therapeutic 
practice provides few operating princi- 
ples, but rather advocates a basic atti- 
tude. He does not replace Freudian, ex- 
perimental, or any other type of psy- 
chology. Rather he supplements these 
other psychologies at the points where 
they seem to him deficient. And indeed 
it is true that when you have wrestled 
with Jung, you are never the same 
again. You are changed as a person, if 
not as a scientist. 

Read these volumes, then, if you dare 
to, and are willing to work at it. But 
begin with Volume 7, supplementing 
this with the editorial notes and fore- 
words to the other volumes, which often 
provide good summaries. For the faint 
in heart or poor in pocket, for whom 
3,000 pages and $34.75 represent too 
great a demand, there are three paper- 
bounds (Frieda Fordham, An Introduc- 
tion to Jung’s Psychology, 1953, rev. 
1956, Pelican Book A-273; C. G. Jung, 

wo Essays on Analytical Psychology, 
1956, Meridan Book M-28; Jung, Mod- 
ern Man in Search of a Soul, 1933, 
Harvest Book HB-2) that will permit 
one to test Jungian psychology with a 
total investment of only $3.35. Whence 
else does salvation come so cheap? 


More people have died for false idols 
than for true ideas. 
—Dacosert D. Runes 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF REVIEWERS 


wo do CP’s reviewers come 
from? And where have they got- 
ten to when they write their reviews? 
In this issue a correspondent arialyzes 
the geographical mentions in what he 
happily calls CP’s Lives—the italicized 
biographical paragraphs about reviewers 
—and he notes that the imperious, if 
effete, East seems to get more plugs in 
these Lives than the USA’s center of 
psychological population. In fact he 
contributes a cognitive map of CP's 
mind and finds it Cantibrigicentric. Now 
what is the etiology of this delusion 
about CP? Is there a delusion? There 
should be no bias in the selection of 
reviewers, for they are chosen by the 
27 Consultants, who themselves were 
chosen by the Editor with the advice 
of other consultants. But on this mat- 
ter more in a moment. 

For the delusion two hypotheses sug- 
gest themselves. (1) CP's eye may have 
channel vision for the east and fail to 
see clearly all the western items on the 
information sheets that the reviewers 
send in. Our correspondent makes that 
suggestion. (2) Or the eastern loyalties 
may be stronger than the western when 
the reviewers are making out their auto- 
biographical notes for CP to peruse. The 
east may be more mentionable than the 
west, being older. Age commands re- 
spect. CP is not, however, going to test 
these hypotheses because it thinks that 
the place names in the autobiographies 
are, except for present and penultimate 
location of the reviewer, getting fewer 
as reviewers find that they prefer to 
have their intellectual rather than their 
geographical attributes cited. The na- 
ture of the items offered are, CP thinks, 
changing. 

The possibility that CP’s reviewers 
are selected geographically is, however, 
interesting, and a positive finding might 
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be alarming unless a satisfactory ex- 
planation were found. Devra Rowland 
and Edith Annin have analyzed for CP 
the sites of CP’s 207 reviewers and 
Consultants lumped together for 1957. 
(Five of the 27 Consultants were also 
reviewers.) They noted both the site of 
each PhD (or other highest degree) and 
the ‘permanent’ location of the reviewer 
when he wrote the review. (It is hard 
to define an Easterner, for instance. 
What is Frank Beach, born and ABed 
in Kansas, PhDed in Chicago, employed 
for 22 years in Cambridge. New York, 
and New Haven, and now at Berkeley? ) 

Let us first compare CP’s reviewers 
with Kenneth Clark’s ‘Significant Con- 
tributors’ (America’s Psychologists, 1957, 
p. 125) with respect to locus of their 
PhDs. You have to take the different 
quinquennia separately to allow for the 
westward shift in PhD-giving, and Clark 
uses the three quinquennia 1930-1944, 
as shown in Table 1. There are 86 of 
CP’s 207 with PhDs in these fifteen 
years. The figures are percentages and 
the eight regions are as defined by 
Clark. The differences between CP's 
reviewers and Clark's significant con- 
tributors are too small to merit dis- 
cussion. Differences from Clark’s ‘“‘psy- 


TABLE 1: Loc 


Percentages by 


1930-34 


Clark 
N = 


N. E. 30%; 
Mid. Atl. 26 
S. E. 

S: W. 

Central 

N. W. 

Far W. 

Foreign 


chologists-in-general” would be greater, 
but CP is content if it can follow the 
geographic pattern of significant con- 
tributors. 

Now look at Table 2 where Clark’s 
150 PhDs for his three quinquennia are 
compared with CP’s total 207 reviewers 
whose PhDs range through nine quin- 
quennia (1913-1957) and where the 
present location of the reviewers in 
1957 is also shown. The agreement be- 
tween Clark’s PhDs and CP’s reviewers 
is still very close, except that the west- 
ward shift in PhD-giving shows up in 
the Central States because the recent 
PhDs for 1945-i957 are added in. Nor. 
in spite of all the moving around of psy- 
chologists, is there very much differ- 
ence in the present locationstof the re- 
viewers. The only significant flow of re- 
viewers is that more PhDs from the 
Central States have moved east to the 
Middle Atlantic States than Have gone 
the other way. 

Just how mobile have CP’s reviewers 
been since their PhDs? Table 3 shows 
in absolute numbers (not percentages) 
the geographical distribution of the 207 
when they got their PhDs, their dis- 
tribution now, and the number who 
stayed from PhD to the present in the 
same geographical region—43% of the 
whole lot have not as yet moved far. 

CP is satisfied. The only geographi- 
cal bias in its Consultants’ selection of 
reviewers is the bias that put more of 
Clark’s significant contributors in one 
part of the United States than in an- 
other. The Consultants are not suffering 
from Cantibrigiphilia, whatever maybe 
said of that ex-Cornellian, the Editor” 
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TABLE 2: Locus oF PHD AND PRESENT LOCATION OF REVIEWER 


Percentages of totals 


Locus of PhD 


- Present 
Clark og CP Location of 

1930-44 1930-44 1913-57 CP’s Reviewer 
N = 150 N = 86 N = 207 N = 207 

N. E. 

Mid. Atl. 

Ss. E. 

S. W. 

Central 

N. W. 

Far W 


Foreign 


22% 
33 


Sometime CP wants to remark on _ soon to disappear. Surely they are just 
how westward the course of ambiva- a sign of the recency of change. 
lence takes its way—as Bishop Berke- 
ley did not quite remark. In the latter Tagie 3: Locus or PaD anp PreseNtT Lo 
part of the last century the Americans CATION FOR 207 REVIEWERS; ALSO 
boasted of their country, were proud of NuMBER Wuo Stayep Put 
it, were contemptuous of Europe, yet LN SAME REGION 
kept constantly alert to thought of west- 
ern Europe and believed that the word Locus 
imported was equivalent to better. They of PhD 
were showing the ambivalence of the Locus Present Some 

of PhD Location as 1957 

adolescent asserting independence, not 1913-57 1957 mpheon 
yet. sure of himself. That day has gone, 
but the ambivalence spreads westward, y 49 
somewhat in advance of the course of gig. Atl. 
empire perhaps. The West is still alert Ss. E. 
to its prestige, wants still to be sure of S. W. 
proper recognition. And it is getting its Central 
due, perhaps with a little latency. The - W- 
East, as far as CP can see, is not Far. 
eagerly trying to preserve a departed ites 
grandeur. It is busy with other things. 
All these geographical jealousies ought 


It is stranger that we are not able to inculcate into the minds of many men, the neces- 
sity of that distinction of my Lord Bacons, that there ought to be Experiments of Light, 
as well as of Fruit. It is their usual word, What solid good will come from thence? . . . 


But they are to know, that in so large and so various an Art as this of Experiments, 


there are many degrees of usefulness: some may serve for real, and plain benefit, without 
much delight: some for teaching without apparent profit: some for light now, and for 
use hereafter, some only for ornament, and curiosity. If they will persist in contemning 
all Experiments, except those which bring them immediate gain, and a present Harvest: 
they may as well cavil at the Providence of God, that he has not made all the seasons 
of the year, to be times of mowing, reaping, and vintage 


—THOMAS SPRAT 


Tuts Crystat FamLep Twice 


| Books is wistful because CP 
reviewed the English edition of Sir 
Frederic Bartlett's Thinking as pub- 
lished by Allen and Unwin and never 
mentioned at that time that Basic Books 
is the American publisher (Sept. 1958, 
3, 241-243). Well, CP was correct as 
of its date. George Miller reviewed 
the book from proof-sheets that CP 
had from England. CP does not solicit 
proof-sheets because most of its review- 
ers will not use them, but in this case 
Miller consented. His review had left 
the Editor's hands for processing in the 
business office in Washington before 
Basic Books’ belated copy arrived. The 
Editor does not let reviewers rewrite in 
proof. He says: Say your last word 
when you send the MS in. So he ad- 
monishes himself: the edited MS should 
be his last word. CP did indeed note 
Basic Books as the publisher of the 
Bartlett in its Books Recetvep (Oct. 
1958, 3, 320), but that was a month 
after the review. If American publishers 
cannot get foreign publishers to hold up 
foreign editions until America gets the 
plates or sheets for an American edi- 
tion, then they must expect to be 
scooped once in a while. Remember how 
Philosophical Library got scooped on 
Pavlov? Alert CP got the Russian Eng- 
lished edition from the Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House in Moscow, 
and Gantt reviewed it in CP (Nov. 
1957, 2, 273f.). Then the Philosophical 
Library came out with its expurgated 
edition and CP had to make a belated 
explanatory comment about~that (Aug. 
1958, 3, 221). CP is not always on its 
toes, and its consultants, reviewers, and 
printers seem to take an unconscionably 
long time, but, when CP is prompt with 
an important book, as in these two 
cases, it just does not feel apologetic 
because it lacks a crystal ball. Suppose 
it had had Brentano's Volume I in 1874 
to review and decided to hold up for 
Volume Il? Then the crystal ball was 
explicit, but we should have waited in 
vain all these eighty-four years just be- 
cause CP had tempted the gods by try- 
ing to divine the future. 

—E. G. B. 
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The Irresponsible Teen-Agers 


Curt Bondy, with the assistance of Klaus Eyferth, Rudolf Cohen, and 


Jan Braden 


Jugendliche Storen die Ordnung. Munich: Juventa-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 131. 


Reviewed by ERWIN SINGER 


Dr. Singer is a clinical psychologist 
who is now Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation at the College of the City of 
New York. He received his early train- 
ing in Vienna, then in the United States 
after 1938 at CCNY and later, after 
serving the Army as clinical psycholo- 
gist in Asia, at New York University, 
where he obtained his PhD. He taught 
at NYU and then at CCNY. In 1957- 
58 on sabbatical leave, touring Europe, 
he met many educators, psychologists, 
and sociologists, all of whom were talk- 
ing about the problems of teen-age de- 
linquency and the Halbstarke in Ger- 
many. No wonder he was glad to re- 
view the present book. 


vo to Western Germany who 
inquire concerning problems faced 
by local psychologists and educators 
eventually will be asked: “Are you fa- 
miliar with our Halbstarken?” Halb- 
starke, they will be told, are youngsters 
considered juvenile delinquents by some, 
whereas others insist that they resem- 
ble Aichhorn’s “verwahrloste Jugend.” 
Neither description fits them. They 
represent a postwar phenomenon with 
unique features. And the very name de- 
scribing these youths represents an at- 
tempt to understand them. If one 
wanted to make a case for the wisdom 
inherent in popular expressions the 
term Halbstarke would be an example 
par excellence, for they are not ‘strong,’ 
only ‘half-strong,’ act tough but are 
really not tough at all, are youths who 
try to be what they are not. 

Professor Bondy—who holds the chair 
once occupied by Stern at Hamburg— 
and his co-workers have written a schol- 
arly and highly readable report about 
those ‘semi-toughs’ whose destructive 
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activities over the last few years have 
caused much comment and have aroused 
concern throughout the public in gen- 
eral and within professional groups in 
particular. 

Since the spring of 1955, groups of 
young males, most of them 16 to 20 
years old, have appeared in roving 
bands of rowdies in most large cities of 
Western Germany. They foment noisy 
riots, disrupt rush-hour traffic by form- 
ing human road blocks, disturb the sleep 
of citizens by racing their ‘Moppets’ 
(strange cross between a bicycle and 
motorcycle) through residential areas, 
molest pedestrians, occasionally wreck 
an inn where they have been refused 
admission, cause trouble at festivities 
organized by peaceful groups, and ex- 
press in wild demonstrations a general- 
ized dislike for the police whom they 
denounce as symbols of oppressive au- 
thority. Only in rare instances do they 
violently attack others although they 
do inflict physical injuries occasionally. 
Their dress is as attention-provoking as 
their behavior. Leather jackets, tight- 
fitting stove-pipe pants, brightly colored 
shirts, and Marlon Brando haircuts 
seem the approved uniform, a get-up 
which appears much stranger in Frank- 
furt and Munich than in New York or 
Chicago. 

These groups are loosely organized. 
What leadership there is appears quite 
informal and is’ frequently defied, and 
in general they resemble mobs of aim- 
lessly roving and milling youth. They 
can be seen prominently at cinemas 


featuring American films, notably of 
The Wild One variety, and are in gen- 
eral quite taken with Rock-’n-Roll, hot 
jazz, and similar U. S. imports. (Some 
Halbstarke whom this reviewer had oc- 


casion to meet prided themselves on 
their proficiency in American slang.) 
Many of the riots studied by the au- 
thors actually originated subsequently 
to the showing of such movies, Rock- 
‘n-Roll tournaments, concerts given by 
prominent jazz bands, and similar af- 
fairs. 

Bondy and his associates have done 
well in sharply describing certain group 
aspects of the Halbstarken and in do- 
ing so they have corrected glib gener- 
alizations made so readily by amateur 
psychologists. They found that most of 
the youngsters were either gainfully em- 
ployed or in school, that they came 
from all socioeconomic groupings, and 
that criminal background, as reflected 
by previous police records, was no 
more prominent among the Halbstarken 
than among youth in general. They point 
to the spontaneity with which these 
riots occur and how contagion and a 
readiness to be affected by it are 
prominent predisposing factors: after 
newspaper accounts of a riot in another 
city come in, the word spreads that 
“we ought to have our own riot.”’ Riots 
then flare up and die down again. While 
showing how loose association in such 
bands cuts across educational, social, 
and economic lines and the relatively 
small percentage of youth who could 
be called Halbstarke, they also indicate 
that one could refer to them as the 
avant garde of much wider and more 
numerous groups who look upon them 
with admiration. They represent the 
direct and vocal expression of a much 
larger, indeed, very large. segment of 
their contemporaries. 


4 = diversity of background of the 
Halbstarken and their great appeal to 
others raise some questions. What 
unites them in their outlook and_ be- 
havior and yet separates them from 
those who do not join them? The dis- 
organization they have experienced in 
their lives starting with their dehu- 
manization and automatization under 
the Nazis, the impact of the war, the 
subsequent struggle for survival and 
the increasingly impersonal nature of 
existence during the last decade, these 
are the answers offered by the authors 
to explain the general discontent and 
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CENTURY Educationsl 


By George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, and Francis J. Di 
Vesta. In this new textbook, the student is shown how the prin- 

PS YCHOLOG Y ciples of psychology are applied to modern educational problems. 
While adequately covering the basic facts of psychological re- 
search this book emphasizes group therapy, dynamics, and the 

SERIES personality adjustment of the school-child. It is divided into five 
parts which discuss in detail the psychologist’s view of the learn- 
ing process; objective methods of obtaining information about 
pupils; optimal learning conditions in the classroom; effective ad- 
justment of the pupils to everyday living; and the mental health 
of the teacher. A Student’s Workbook containing questions, prob- 


lems, and annotated bibliographies has been prepared for use with 
the text. Just published. 


Developmental Psychology 


Third Edition. By Florence L. Goodenough and Leona E. Tyler. 
In this revision of Goodenough’s highly successful introductory 
college text, which presupposes on the part of the student no 
previous work in psychology, there is more emphasis on person- 
ality; current theory, especially the ideas of Piaget and Erickson; 
and more emphasis on the adult years. About one-third of the 
material in the revision is new; and the older sections have been 
thoroughly revised to bring them in line with recent research and 
somewhat condensed and reorganized to make room for the newer 
discussions. In the new edition the several sections are more closely 
integrated by a consistent theoretical emphasis. The simple, almost 
conversational, style of the earlier editions has been retained. 
To be published in April 


Current Studies in Psychology 
By F. Joseph McGuigan and Allen D. Calvin. Presented in this 
book are 33 reports of significant psychological experiments which APPLETON 
have been edited, and in many cases considerably rewritten and 
simplified, to meet the capabilities and interests of college students 
in an introductory course in psychology. The experiments are di- CENTUR yY 
vided into five groups: learning, motivation, developmental, per- 
sonality and behavior disorders, perception and social. Pure rather 
than applied studies are given a general preference, and the im- 
portant connection between methods and results is emphasized CR OFTS, INC. 
throughout. A book of Text Questions which has been designed 
specifically to accompany the McGuigan and Calvin text contains 
a group of multiple choice questions with answers for each of the 
33 reports in the text. 


226 pages illustrated 6: 35 WEST 32ND STREET 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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lack of rootedness of these youngsters. 
Alienation and inner boredom are seen 
as consequences which are superficially 
relieve by a frantic search for outer 
excitement. There is a lack of convic- 
tions, and of attempts to develop con- 
victions—indeed, a scorn for ‘points of 
view’ since all of them have failed. All 
these facets are held responsible for 
the development of the potential Halb- 
Starke in search of experience, and they 
cause the authors more concern than 
the actual disturbances. As the authors 
tentatively see it, they are meeting a 
generation in desperate search of ex- 
citement but lacking the inner strength 
to become so deeply involved as to be 
capable of significant experience. 

(One somewhat intellectual Halb- 
starker I talked to was loud in rebel- 
lious denunciation of past and present 
social orders, decried the dearth of ‘ex- 
perience’ in his lifef yet rather de- 
jectedly admitted he did not know if 
he really could ‘experience anything,’ 
including sexual enjoyment. ) 

It is too bad that so much rioting 
is done in the name of freedom, de- 
mocracy and anti-militarism, when the 
meaning of personal responsibility char- 


acteristic of democracy and freedom is 


alien to these youths. 

Unfortunately, the authors worked 
with limited means and hence had little 
opportunity to study individuals inten- 
sively. One consequence was their in- 
ability to provide penetrating sugges- 
tions in response to the question why 
some youngsters become Halbstarke 
when others do not. All the authors 
say to this point is summarized in their 
statement: “The potential Halbstarke is 
in search of such experiences. Should 
he find them in a mass situation he'll 
change from a potential to actual 
Halbstarke.” This generalization  evi- 
dently does not answer the question. 
The only implied differentiation the 
authors make is in terms of degrees 
of rootlessness and unrelatedness. More 
careful investigation is needed. 

Despite this obvious shortcoming, 
workers in various fields will find much 
in the discussion which should prove 
stimulating, valuable, at times provoca- 
tive, and in general a source for the 
development of hypotheses relevant to 
their own work. 
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Everything Psychological 
about Time 


Paul Fraisse 


Psychologie du temps. Paris: Presses Universitaires de i 1957. Pp. 


326. 1200 fr. 


Reviewed by H. C. J. DuIJKER 


Dr. Duijker is Professor of General and 
Social Psychology at the University of 
Amsterdam and Director of its Psycho- 
logical Laboratory. He is deeply inter- 
ested in cross-cultural relations, both in 
his research and in his active adminis- 
trative life. He edits Acta Psychologica, 
an international journal. He was the 
European editor of the new Interna- 
tional Directory of Psychologists (1958). 
which it is hoped will promote cross- 
cultural understanding among psycholo- 
gists. He is Deputy Secretary-General 
of the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology. In research he concerns 
himself primarily with the fields of cog- 
nition, expression, and language, with 
national character and the dynamics of 
communities. 


D URING the past decade, Paul Fraisse, 
professor at the Sorbonne and 
Director of the Laboratory for Experi- 
mental Psychology, has been carrying 
out a long series of studies on the per- 
ception of time, rhythm, and related 
phenomena. His present book is a sur- 
vey of the whole area of psychological 
problems arising out of man’s confron- 
tation with an ever-changing world. 
This is an undertaking of no small 
scope. A very considerable mass of em- 
pirical data have been collected since 
experimental psychologists first began 
to interest themselves in the intriguing 
mysteries of time. The number of philo- 
sophical writings on this topic is, of 


course, much larger still: from Aris- 


totle to Bergson and Heidegger nearly 
all self-respecting philosophers have ex- 
pounded, often at considerable length, 
their views on time. Some of these are 


briefly mentioned by Fraisse. His inter- 
est, however, is not in abstract specula- 
tion but in actual behavior. 

In the first part of his book, he 
considers time from the point of view 
of change, particularly the periodical 
changes, to which all living beings have 
in some way to adapt themselves. A va- 
riety of conditioning processes occur as 
a living being learns to synchronize its 
activities with such rhythmic pulsations 
of nature, as the nychthemeral (day- 
night), lunar, seasonal cycles, the tides 
of the sea, the periodically recurring 
bodily needs, and so forth. This in it- 
self, of course, is a vast subject; but 
by means of a well-planned selection 
from the relevant materials the author 
manages to present us with a survey of 
this complex field which is both lucid 
and brief. 


i second section deals with the 
perception of time. Now in the physical 
world we find no stimulus which can be 
labeled time. Everything is ‘in’ time, 
but time itself is not identifiable with 
any event capable of influencing our 
sensory apparatus. Furthermore, in the 
physiological domain no specific time- 
receptor has been located. In the ab- 
sence of both a specific stimulus and a 
specific receptor, how do we perceive 
time? As a matter of fact, says Fraisse. 
we do not; what we perceive are suc- 
cession and duration. Since perception 
is always here and now, both are closely 
related to the ‘psychological’ or ‘“‘spe- 
cious’ present. To this much-discussed 
topic Fraisse devotes a special chapter, 
in which the importance of the organi- 
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zation of the successive phenomena is 
stressed. Such organization introduces a 
principle of discontinuity and quasi-im- 
mobility, in virtue of which it is pos- 
sible to obtain a grasp on the cease- 
lessly changing universe. 

Yet man does not live in the present 
alone. His conduct is often guided by 
his awarenes of past events. Also, he 
takes into account the future, for which 
he is constantly planning and working. 
The concrete experiences of change, 
succession, and duration gradually give 
rise to the abstract notion of time, 
which subsequently is used and refined 
in science. Individuals differ in their 
time-perspective; and these differences 
are dependent on factors like age, per- 
sonality, social milieu, occupation, and 
culture. These parameters constitute 
some of the main themes of the third 
and final section, entitled “The Master- 
ing of Time.” 


i though this sketchy outline 
may convey an impression of the scope 
of this book, it still cannot do justice 
to its main qualities. Well-written and 
closely argued, Fraisse’s work offers in 
a relatively small space an excellent 
overview of the research carried out 
thus far. (The bibliography covers some 
20 pages.) Yet it is not useful only as 
a compendium. It also unifies under a 
few theoretical points of view a large 
number of sometimes rather heteroge- 
neous data. This in itself is an impres- 
sive achievement, in view of the un- 
canny proliferation of variables engen- 
dered by a century of experimental 
work. Perhaps a few loose ends still 
stick out, but on the whole Fraisse has 
managed to wrap up this refractory 
mass of data in a few neat bundles. 
The conceptual tools he uses to this 
purpose are varied. Especially in the 
first and second parts does he some- 
times propose an explanation in physio- 
logical terms involved in conditioning 
and perception. The vocabulary of Ges- 
talt psychology plays an important 
role. Concepts like attitude and value 
are brought to bear on some sources of 
observed variation. Psychopathology and 
philosophy are distinguishable. In short, 
Fraisse uses concepts whose origin, level 
of abstraction, and scientific status are 
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ceaux in the Loire Valley 


dissimilar. Some psychologists might be 


inclined to hold this against him. Not 
so, however, the present reviewer. For 
the subjects tackled and dealt with so 
ably range all the way from the bur- 
rowings of sand-embedded worms at 
flood tide to Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity. And no single conceptual sys- 
tem available in present-day psychology 
seems capable of coping with such va- 
riety. 


One may ask, whether, in this case, 


Fraisse’s project is not too ambitious. 
Does he really give us a psychology of' 
time? If this question is taken to mean: 
does he derive all observed phenomena 
from a single principle or set of prin- 
ciples’, the answer must be in the nega- 
tive. However, the feasibility of such a 
project is very questionable; not only 
is it beyond the scope of present-day 
psychology, but also it would seem to 
be more of a metaphysical than psycho- 
logical nature. Fraisse’s goal is different. 
He starts from the fact that all liv- 
ing beings, and particularly man, show 
a large variety of conduct enabling 
them to maintain themselves in a per- 
petually changing world. He sets out 
to explore and describe these “conduites 
temporelles,” introducing such experi- 
mental evidence as is available, occa- 
sionally relying on chance observations, 
but always trying to stay close to the 
observed phenomena, carefully analyz- 
ing them and fitting them into a com- 
prehensive theoretical framework. Thus 
he presents us with a broad panorama 
of the dialectics of change and stability 
in human, and to a lesser extent in ani- 
mal life. Viewed in this light, the book 
fully deserves its title. 

The reviewer concludes that Fraisse 
has made an important contribution to 
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an important subject. The exposition of 
his material is well balanced, clear and 
concise, and he discusses a large va- 
riety of topics in an orderly and pene- 
trating fashion. In brief, this is a rich 
and stimulating work, which deserves 
to be widely read. In Europe sometimes 


whispers are heard that not all Ameri- 
can psychologists are sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the French language to read 
a book like this one. If there is any- 
thing to this rumor, if it is not a slan- 
der, then let us hope that an English 
translation will soon be forthcoming. 


All about High-School Curricula 
Past and Present 


John F. Latimer 


What's Happened to Our High Schools? Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1958. Pp. vi + 196. $3.25. 


Reviewed by JoHN M. STALNAKER 


Dr. Stalnaker has been for the last four 
years President of the Nationa! Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. His wisdom 
and skill in psychological and educa- 
tional examining and selection have 
made him one of America’s outstanding 
experts in this field. From 1926 to 1949 
he held professorial and administrative 
positions at Purdue, Chicago, Princeton, 
and Stanford. After that he directed 
studies and selection for the Association 
of American Medical Colleges. For nine 
years he was associated with the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. At 
Stanford he was Dean of Students. He 
has worked on selection for the U. S. 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, for the U. S. Navy, for the 
U. S. Department of State. 


HIs book is about the curriculum 
of the high school. 

In the introduction, the author de- 
scribes the work: “This study, begun 
now some four years ago, attempts to 
present some fundamental facts about 
our educational system that will, it is 
hoped, help us to understand our edu- 
cational problems more clearly. It cen- 
ters mainly but not exclusively on the 
high-school curriculum. It traces the 
changes that have taken place in high- 
school studies, primarily since 1890, and 
relates to those changes student enroll- 
ments in the various subjects. It cov- 
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ers the entire curriculum from 1889-90 
through 1948-49 in six different years 
selected as nearly as possible at ten- 
year intervals. Data for foreign lan- 
guages are continued through the fall of 
1954; for the other cumulative subjects 
—mathematics and science—through the 
fall of 1956.” 

Figures gathered from a variety of 
sources are organized, collated, pre- 
sented, and interpreted. In no other 
single source will one find such a wealth 
of pertinent information about the evo- 
lution of the curriculum. Documenta- 
tion and notes are generous and the 
forty tables (most of which are photo- 
graphed from typewritten copy) give 
enough facts to bring to a speedy con- 
clusion most of the currently heard 
arguments on how many students are 
studying this, that, or the other subject 
relative to earlier times. The appendices. 
which include the bibliography, cover 
54 pages. 

The tables—‘‘the statistical barometer 
of the changing academic weather’ — 
are forbidding and require study for 
correct interpretation but they do give 
information of value. The titles are de- 
scriptive though long and labored. Table 
14, for example, described as “the most 
complete statistical summary of curricu- 
lar developments in our public high 
schools between 1890 and 1949 that 
has ever been published,” carries this 


title: “Summary of Percentage Changes 
in Subject Matter Fields and of Sub- 
jects Added in Public High Schools 
Grades 9-12 in Certain Years Between 
1889-90 and 1948-49.” Table 18 carries 
an even longer title: “Enrollments in 
Mathematics and Science in Public High 
Schools Expressed as the Percentage of 
Students in the Grade or Grades in 
Which the Courses Were Reasonably 
Certain or Known to Have Been Of- 
fered: 1889-90 to 1954-55.” 

The author, Professor of Classics at 
George Washington University, has a 
history of teaching—The Taft School, 
Knox College, and Drury College, after 
he received his PhD at Yale thirty years 
ago. (He also has four battle stars from 
the U. S. Navy!) He writes a volume 
that does not reveal the usual rancor 
and bias one might expect in a discus- 
sion of such a controversial subject at 
this time of great public interest in the 
secondary schools. It is a scholarly work 
relieved from time to time by some 
sprightly observations and expressions, 
e.g., “the stern scholastic calm of the 
Gay Nineties to the elective confusion 
of the Nuclear Age,” the high school’s 
“dual function as an instrument of edu- 
cation and an agent of social change,” 
“the combat zone of the high school 
mind.” 


public education, and particu- 
larly the public high school, has come 
to play a unique role in our national 
life, this volume has especial signifi- 
cance. By studying what has happened 
to our schools one can trace changes in 
public attitudes, interests. and demands. 
With the extension of educational op- 
portunities has come at every stage the 
expansion of the high-school curriculum 
until in 1948-49 some 141 subjects are 
counted, a far cry from the 13 offered 
in 1890 or even the 35 in 1910. Since 
1890 there has been a thirtyfold growth 
(which the author calls “Three-thou- 
sand fold”) in high-school enrollments, 
during a time when the total popula- 
tion of the country increased less than 
threefold. 

It would be helpful if some statistics 
had been included on the proportion of 
the age group who were in high school 
at the various periods under study. 
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All along the line the high school has | 


played a dual role by offering what is 
characterized as the split-level educa- 


tion that has actually dominated the | 


schools—one level for the college-bound 
students and another level for those 
who are not. “Those who make the 
wrong choice in high school, whatever 
the reason, often realize it too late to 
make the necessary substitutions or to 
change their objectives. The effect on 
a student can be disastrous. . . . Here 
is the educational fallow ground we 
must cultivate. Here is the educational 
wasteland we can and must reclaim.” 

The author, after studying the his- 
tory of the public high school, expresses 
his sense of pride in its accomplish- 
ments and then, looking ahead, makes 
some proposals for the future. These 
proposals are sensible ones, well stated 
and supported by reasonable argument. 
revealing a basic faith in the value of 
the trained mind, a faith unfortunately 
not shared by the American public at 
this time. 


y essence of democratic education, 
he says, is “the opportunity to learn. 
at one’s own pace and ability, the basic 
principles of those subjects without 
which life in the modern world is in- 
conceivable. It is no accident that the 
main core of those subjects is the same 
in all civilized countries: mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, history and 
one’s own native tongue. ... These 
are the subjects around which coordi- 
nated courses of study for all students, 
regardless of ability, should be built, 
from the grades through high school. 
The opportunity to learn them is each 
student’s new educational bill of rights. 
To give each student that opportunity 
is to acknowledge his rightful heritage, 
to enlarge his usefulness as a citizen, 
and to perpetuate the purposes and 
processes of democracy itself.” 

I shall refer to this book frequently 
in the future largely because the author 
has collected, organized, and interpreted 
pertinent statistics about the American 
high school, and also to refresh myself 
with an interesting and at times pro- 
vocative 
happened to our high schools, and some 
suggestions about their future.. 
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Counseling for Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


C. H. Patterson 


Counseling the Emotionally Disturbed. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1958. Pp. xvii + 458. $6.00. 


Reviewed by JosEPH STUBBINS 


Dr. Stubbins is Coordinator of Counsel- 
ing Psychology at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Montrose, New 
York. There he has been counseling 
neuropsychiatric patients with a view 
to their rehabilitation. He has had a 
great deal of experience with counsel- 
ing—of the physically handicapped, of 
the mentally retarded, of the: aged, of 
adults with problems of adjustment in 
work, of high-school and college youth. 
Just now he is working on work-ther- 
apy. He lectures on counsel:ng in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


I* 1954 Congress provided substantial 
sums of money through the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Amendments. This 
financial.support of rehabilitation con- 
tinues to subsidize graduate training 
programs and to provide stipends to 
students majoring in vocational rehabili- 
tation. The majority of workers in the 
state rehabilitation divisions have little 
or no professional training in counsel- 
ing. Counseling the Emotionally Dis- 
turbed is apparently designed to meet 
the needs of students who typically 
take two years of graduate work before 
entering upon their work in vocational 
rehabilitation. The author, currently Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation Counseling 
at the University of Illinois, had a back- 
ground of ten years experience in work- 
ing with emotionally disturbed veterans 
in the Veterans Administration’s Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Education 
Program. “V. R. and E.” counseling is 
typically short-term and focused on the 
selection of a vocational objective. The 
influence of this type of counseling is 
evident in the book. A dynamic concep- 
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tion of counseling emerges here and 
there, adumbrated, and poorly related 
to the administrative and procedural 
issues which are discussed in great de- 
tail. 

Vocational rehabilitation is as difficult 
to define as is psychotherapy. Its major 
operations consist, however, of educa- 
tional nd vocational planning, job 
placement, and the follow-up of handi- 
capped persons. Until recently largely 
confined to work with the physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded, vo- 
cational rehabilitation is now becoming 
increasingly concerned with the work 
re-integration of psychiatric patients. 
The Federal-State program in voca- 
tional rehabilitation (the largest em- 
ployer of rehabilitation counselors) is 
focused on helping handicapped persons 
become employed in business and _ in- 
dustry. The vocational rehabilitation 
counselor relies on the techniques of 
vocational counseling. Very few prac- 
titioners in the field of vocational re- 
habilitation are counseling psychologists. 
The latter are broadly trained in theory 
of personality and counseling and its 
applications to therapeutic counseling 
and invoke specific techniques with 
presumed discrimination. This lengthy 
training program, usually combined with 
an internship, culminates in a doctor's 
degree. 

Patterson feels the future of voca- 
tional rehabilitation lies within the 
sphere of counseling psychology. His 
three chapters devoted to the training 
of counselors constitute an effective 
argument for his contention. He con- 
cludes this part with “The writer... 
feels that counselors of the emotionally 


disabled should be trained to the reha- 
bilitation psychologist, or Ph.D. level.” 
Nevertheless much of the rest of the 
book suggests that he is talking to the 
rehabilitation counselor (MA-trained) 
rather than to the doctorally trained 
psychologist. His disapprobation of diag- 
nostic labels is unfortunate and could 
be misunderstood by the novice. If psy- 
chodiagnostics is much more than label- 
ing, then the role of the clinical psy- 
chologist in making sense of deviate 
behavior and in planning treatment is 
much more pertinent to rehabilitation 
than is implied in this book. Perhaps 
Patterson was too eager to reserve re- 
habilitation for counseling psychology. 


y ee jacket describes the book as 
“indispensable to both student and 
practitioner.” The practitioner should, 
however, find little that is new to him. 
The client-centered practitioner might 
be delighted to note that a psychologist 
of Patterson’s extensive experience finds 
that therapeutic conception applicable 
to emotionally disturbed persons. Prac- 
titioners of other persuasions might per- 
ceive the advocacy of those counseling 
techniques as an attempt to reduce vo- 
cational rehabilitation to the compe- 
tence of the M.A.-trained counselor. 
Still others, involved in psychological 
work with the seriously maladjusted, 
might think of the author as too timid 
to bring much of his personal reaction 
to bear on the task of making counsel- 
ing come alive. In Chapter 7, General 
Problems in Counseling the Emotion- 
ally Disturbed, one might have expected 
to find the author’s special conceptions 
and experience, but he believes that 
few, if any, general statements can be 
made about the emotionally disturbed 
and that psychiatric diagnosis is of little 
value. He considers problems of refer- 
ral and interprofessional relations, and 
finally the evaluation of vocational as- 
sets. While he makes passing obeisance 
to the fact that counseling involves the 
whole personality and perhaps the reso- 
lution of conflicts not directly evident 
as vocational in nature, both this chap- 
ter and the text as a whole are about 
vocational rehabilitation and only par- 
tially about counseling as defined in 
1958. 
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The student of vocational rehabilita- 
tion will find here a useful manual, one 
that guides him through a significant 
literature, the relevant procedures, and 
the rehabilitation resources. Also valu- 
able to the student is Patterson’s con- 
tinuous separation of research evidence, 
hypotheses, opinion, and wisdom. The 
over-all effect may be discouraging to 
the student as he contemplates how 
meagre his science is, but it may be a 
stimulus and a challenge, too. The 
book will introduce the student to an 
exploratory attempt to implement the 
point of view of vocational counseling 
in helping disturbed persons in an im- 
portant area of life—their work. Yet 
the book is far from being the compre- 
hensive text its title claims. The student 
will need also to go to Bordin’s Psy- 
chological Counseling and Pepinsky’s 
Counseling: Theory and Practice for 
tightness and_ theoretical 
clarity, and to the journal literature for 
illustrative case studies. 


conceptual 


How does counseling with the emo- 
tionally disturbed differ from counsel- 
ing with the normal? The counselor 
should have the kind of training and 
experience that enables him to recog- 
nize symptoms and to appraise their 
significance in vocational adjustment; 
he should be able to determine feasi- 
bility for rehabilitation; he should be- 
come familiar with the test behavior 
and peculiar pitfalls to which the dis- 
turbed are prone in choosing vocational 
objectives; he should know the reha- 
bilitation resources of the community; 
and he should become adept in team 
work with other specialists because the 
rehabilitation counselor is usually one 
of several practitioners rendering serv- 
ice to the emotionally disturbed person. 
Collectively, these special skills do not 
loom large against the background of 
the common core of knowledge and 
skills required of any counselor. Other 
differences fall in the area of small- 
gauge theory, hunches, and the clinical 
experience gained in working with spe- 
cial types of disturbed clients. 

In view of his considerable clinical 
experience, it was regrettable that Pat- 
terson deliberately chose to exclude case 
material and deprived the reader of 


C. H. Patrerson 


some ‘how-to-do-it’ examples. At no 
point in his 458 pages does the image 
of a viable person, either disturbed or 
normal, emerge. 

Nor does he attempt to provide a 
theoretical basis for the understanding 
of disturbed behavior. His professed 
purpose was to bring together informa- 
tion and the results of research dealing 
with the vocational rehabilitation of the 
emotionally disturbed. He approaches 
his goal by extensive quotation from 


experts and review of the literature in 


vocational rehabilitation. The end prod- 
uct impressed this reviewer as a manual 
of operations for the rehabilitation 
counselor despite the author’s repeated 
warnings against being technique ori- 
ented. The procedural, legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and training aspects of re- 
habilitation counseling appear to be ade- 
quately covered, yet seem to take up a 
disproportionate part of a book with the 
title of Counseling. The volume is a 
manual of information about rehabilita- 
tion procedures, particularly in the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Thus the anticipations stimulated by 
the title are left unsatisfied. Patterson 
deals with vocational counseling; thera- 
peutic and personality counseling come 
in but tangentially. The book would 
meet the major needs of a general ori- 
entation course in vocational rehabilita- 
tion counseling. 


de 


He is free .. . who knows how to keep 
in his own hands the power to decide, step 
by step, the course of his life, and who 
lives in a society which does not block the 


exercise of that power. 


—SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


Something about 


Groups 


Dorothy Stock and Herbert A. 
Thelen 


Emotion Dynamics and Group 
Culture: Experimental Studies of 
Individual and Group Behavior. 
(Research Training Series, No. 2.) 
New York: New York University 
Press, for the National Training 
Laboratories, 1958. Pp. xviii + 
296. $6.00. 


Reviewed by ALEX BAVELAS 


who was once a student of Kurt Lewin’s 
and is now Professor of Psychology at 
Stanford University. He is known for 
his experimental work in social psychol- 
ogy and at present has an especial in- 
terest in facts of communication within 
groups. 


Ege is the second book in the Re- 
search and Training Series of the 
National Training Laboratories. The Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, often re- 
ferred to as “Bethel” because of its 
summer institutes at Bethel, Maine, is 
identified in a preliminary note by its 
Director, Leland P. Bradford, as “a 
section of the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service of the National Education 
Association,” which “carries pro- 
grams of training, research, consulta- 
tion, and production of audio-visual ma- 
terials in the field of human relations, 
leadership growth, community develop- 
ment, and application of social science 
findings.” The Research and Training 
Series is to be a series of books and 
monographs “reporting research, discus- 
sing efforts to conceptualize, and re- 
porting social inventions in the areas of 
group behavior and individual and group 
change.” 

The book consists of fifteen studies 
by seven different investigators, intro- 
ductory and theoretical chapters by 
Stock and Thelen, and appendices in 
which some of the instruments used— 
rating scales, sentence-completion tests, 
and questionnaires—are described. 
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The studies deal with questions of so- 
cial perception, determinants of group 
substructure, personality in group set- 
tings, patterns of work and emotionality 
in groups, and individual and group 
change. 

Some of these studies were done, or 
begun, at the summer institutes held at 
Bethel, Maine. Several are parts of doc- 
toral theses completed at the University 
of Chicago. The work reported covers a 
period from 1951 to about 1955, and 
the center of the impetus is the Human 
Dynamics Laboratory at the University 
of Chicago. The intent of the authors 
was to present “an interpretive account” 
of these studies. For this reason, they 
have in most cases re-written the origi- 
nal research reports in an effort to pre- 
sent them “with an eye to balance and 
importance.” 


‘he framework within which the at- 
tempted interpretation takes place is an 
extension and elaboration of the theories 
of W. R. Bion who was concerned pri- 
marily with group therapy. The evidence 
presented in support of many of the 
hypotheses which emerge from these 
elaborations is not, however, convincing. 
More disturbing is the impression left 
by much of the theoretical writing. It 
is difficult to say whether it is due to 
careless writing or scientific naiveté. For 
instance, in respect of the fact that ob- 
servers disagree about what is going on 
in a group under observation, the report 
remarks: “This brought us face to face 
with the difficult problem of defining the 
truth about what is happening in the 
group.” And again, later, in support of 
the assumption that there exist “units 
of interaction,” we read: “This is a 
fairly confident postulate because it 
jibes with a great deal of common ex- 
perience and observation; for example 
a group fluctuates in its ‘morale,’ in 
its ‘work orientedness,’ ‘efficiency,’ and 
‘gratification rate.’ ” 

The reviewer's ‘gratification rate’ was 
low, but for those who have followed 
the work of the National Training Labo- 
ratories and who may have participated 
in its institutes, this book would be an 
interesting and useful record. 
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Brain and Viscera 


Konstantin M. Bykov 


The Cerebral Cortex and the Internal Organs. (Ed. and trans. by W. 
Horsley Gantt.) New York: Chemical Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. 448. 


$15.00. 


Ernst Gellhorn 


Autonomic Imbalance and the Hypothalamus: Implications for Physiol- 
ogy, Medicine, Psychology, and Neuropsychiatry. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 300. $8.50. 


Reviewed by BrozEK 


Dr. Brozek was born in Czechoslovakia 
and received his PhD at Charles Uni- 
versity in Prague. He came to America 
about 1940 and has since that time 
been variously associated with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he is at 
present Professor in the Laboratory of 
Physiological Hygiene in the School of 
Public Health. He has rubbed shoulders 
and, as he adds, craniums, with physi- 
ologists all his professional life, publish- 
ing many of his papers in physiological 
journals, but also to the physiologists 
playing the role of psychologist or 
physical anthropologist. His chief psy- 
chological interest has been the experi- 
mental study of the impact of nutrition 
on behavior (cf. the collaborative work, 
The Biology of Human _ Starvation, 
Univ. Minn., 1950). He organized and 
edited the 1957 Symposium on Nutri- 
tion and Behavior (National Vitamin 
Foundation), and he is one of those 
useful scientists who like to help 
American intellectual perception to 
penetrate the iron curtain. 


oR almost a hundred years—from 

I. M. Sechenov (1863) through 
I. P. Pavlov to his coworkers and fol- 
lowers—Russian physiologists have par- 
ticipated with fervor in the task of 
analyzing and interpreting “psychic ac- 
tivity” and “mind-body” interaction, 
using the methods and concepts of the 
physiology of the nervous system. In 
the course of the study of “experi- 
mental neuroses” by Russian neuro- 


physiologists, disturbances have been 
noted in the function of organs, classi- 
cally considered as being under the 
control of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. These functional alterations, which 
were present together with general 
changes in the behavior of the experi- 
mental animals, were sometimes 
tively slight (increases or decline in 
unconditioned salivary excretion, al- 
tered respiration), but sometimes pro- 
found (ulceration, eczema). The de- 
tailed information about these changes, 
obtained in the course of extensive ex- 
perimental work begun in Pavlov’s life- 
time and greatly expanded during the 
subsequent two decades, has remained 
largely inaccessible to those scientists 
who were unable to follow the Russian 
literature in the original. 

A brief summary of the Russian work 
on the Vegetative Disturbances Con- 
nected with Experimental Neuroses was 
presented—and later made available in 
English—by A. G. Ivanov-Smolensky in 
his Essays on the Pathophysiology of 
the Higher Nervous Activity According 
to Pavlov and his School (Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1954, 128-138). Of special interest here 
is his review of the work of M. A. 
Usievich, who used alterations in the 
secretory activity of the salivary, gas- 
tric, and other glands as criteria, and 
his review of M. K. Petrova, author of 
the monograph entitled The Role of the 
Functionally Weakened Cortex of the 
Brain in the Development of Various 
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Pathological Processes (Moscow: State 
Medical Publishing House, in Russian, 
1946), who paid special attention to the 
alterations of the skin, and was fasci- 
nated by experimental data suggesting 
a contribution of disturbances of the 
nervous activity, and in particular of 
the cortical activity, to the development 
of neoplasms in the internal organs and 
in the skin. It is Bykov’s opus magnum, 
however, that the reader has to con- 
sult for a systematic exposition of the 
physiological principles and the relevant 
experimental data. 


isin: began his explorations of vis- 
ceral conditioned reflexes in the early 
‘twenties by observations on the secre- 
tion of urine, which is profoundly in- 
fluenced by conditioned stimuli. The 
secretory activity of the kidney proved 
to be a criterion no less effective than 
the activity of the salivary gland—the 
classic object of study in Pavlov’s 
school—for studying the details of 
cortical dynamics. In time, this work 
was greatly expanded, both in terms 
of the number of co-workers and of 
the problems and functions that were 
studied, which included the conditioned 
reflex activity of the liver, the heart. 
and the blood vessels (with some dra- 
matic, severe changes in the heart ac- 
tion elicited by means of impulses from 
the cerebral cortex), the respiratory 
apparatus, the digestive tract, the gen- 
eral metabolism (oxygen consumption), 
the thermoregulation, and the perio- 
dicity of physiological functions. 

It was shown that interoceptors not 
only can participate in the formation of 
“temporary connections” (conditioned 
reflexes), but that they are further ca- 
pable of differentiating between stimuli 
fairly closely resembting each other. 
Consequently, using Pavlov’s terminol- 
ogy, these receptors were classed among 
the “analyzers,” with representation in 
the cerebral cortex. This kind of re- 
ceptor was intensively studied by Bykov 
and his co-workers, and almost 100 
pages are devoted to their physiological 
analysis (see esp. pp. 242-325). 

The cerebral cortex, then, reflects not 
only the outer world but also the 
inner world of the organism. The mecha- 
nism regulating the work of the viscera 


represents a many-storied function, and 
Bykov neither minimizes the role of 
the centers located in the brain stem 
nor disregards the fact that, function- 
ally, the cerebral cortex is connected 
with the viscera through the subcortical 
ganglia. Nevertheless, according to him, 
the cortex deals with the most mobile 
parts of the mechanism and directs the 
continuous regulation of bodily econ- 
omy in accordance with the ever-chang- 
ing conditions outside and inside the 
organism. 

In comparison with the conditioned 
reflexes elaborated to  exteroceptive 
stimuli, the formation of temporary 
connections to at least some interocep- 
tive stimuli proceeds at a slower rate, 
the responses tend to be more diffuse, 
and the reflex responses are to a con- 
siderable extent predetermined by the 
nature of the stimulus and the proper- 
ties of the receptor stimulated. Never- 
theless, interoceptive stimulations—es- 
pecially when combined with extero- 
ceptive stimulation—may also induce 
complex behavior in the organism. On 
the other hand, the cerebral cortex, by 
the very same mechanism of temporary 
connections, is able to change the ac- 
tivity and the state of the viscera. Both 
nervous and neuro-humoral efferent 
pathways are involved in such trans- 
mission of cortical stimulation. 

Why should these facts concern psy- 
chologists? There are several, very good 
reasons. Here are some of them. (1) 
First, and most importantly, we have 
here not an atomized physiology of in- 
dividual organs but physiology that 
aims to study integrated reactions of 
the animal organism in its interaction 
with its environment. For man, the en- 
vironment includes also verbal com- 
munication—Pavlov’s “second signaling 
system.” While differences in emphasis 
(behavior vs. the complex of physiologi- 
cal functions) remain, the rapproche- 
ment between physiology so conceived 
and physiologically oriented psychology 
becomes striking. (2) Experimental 
study, by the method of conditioned 
reflexes, of the role of the cerebral 
cortex in the coordination and regula- 
tion of the processes taking place in 
the viscera opens new vistas for a 
rigorous study of problems in the field 
of psychosomatic medicine, now over- 


populated by case histories and psy- 
choanalytic verbalism. (3) Last, but 
not least, refined study of cortico- 
hypophyseo-visceral interaction, together 
with the study of metabolic activities 
and humoral factors, should shed im- 
portant light on such traditional psy- 
chological problems as fluctuation of 
awareness, feeling of well-being, mood, 
drive, emotion, yes, even the queen in 
the hierarchy of psychological concepts 
—man’s personality. 


"ie readers interested in the prob- 
lem of cortico-visceral interactions will 
find intriguing the recent related mono- 
graph by Professor Gellhorn. Gellhorn’s 
ultimate goal is to provide a physio- 
logical basis for a rational therapy of 
mental disorders, i.e., therapy through 
which the disturbed brain functions can 
be altered and ultimately restored. Thus 
shock therapies, which increase the sym- 
pathetic central excitability, are consid- 
ered appropriate only in those func- 
tional psychoses in which hypothalamic 
sympathetic excitability is decreased. 
Patients with central sympathetic hy- 


perfunction require a form of therapy 
diametrically opposed to that needed 
for cases of parasympathetic hyperfunc- 
tion or sympathetic hypofunction (p. 
279). 


The core of Gellhorn’s volume con- 
sists of the physiological analysis of 
functional changes observed in the pres- 
ence of autonomic imbalances, induced 
both reflexly and directly through 
physiological or pharmacological means 
and appraised in the intact organism 
on the basis of physiological tests. 

It should be noted, for the benefit 
of psychologists, that Gellhorn did not 
limit his attention to sympathetic and 
parasympathetic ‘downward’ discharges 
involved in the influence of the hypo- 
thalamus on the viscera but investi- 
gated also the ‘upward’ discharges. 
Proprioceptive impulses are among the 
physiological factors which greatly in- 
fluence hypothalamic excitability. In 
turn (see esp. Ch. 7) changes in hypo- 
thalamic excitability have a profound 
influence on the hypothalamic-cortical 
discharges, and thus on the cortical 
gray matter and those cerebral proc- 
esses on which conscious activity de- 
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pends. This finding provides the physio- 
logical basis for the assumption that 
disturbances of autonomic functions at 
the hypothalamic level may account for 
some behavior disturbances and, as a 
corollary, that these changes in behav- 
ior may be amenable to correction upon 
restoring to normality the disturbed hy- 
pothalamic functions. 

It should be emphasized, to avoid 
misunderstanding, that Gellhorn does 
not assume that abnormal behavior ob- 
served in the mentally ill is an immedi- 
ate effect of disturbed hypothalamic 
functions. Alterations in cortical func- 
tion are regarded as consequences of 
autonomic imbalances acting through 
changes in hypothalamic-cortical dis- 
charges. He does not maintain that this 
is the only factor productive of the be- 
havior disturbances seen in functional 
psychoses. 

He devotes attention to propriocep- 
tive discharges and emotional reactivity 
(the responsiveness of the posterior 
hypothalamus to electric stimulation 
and presumably to emotional excitation 
being enhanced by proprioceptive im- 
pulses; p. 164) and to some other as- 
pects of the physiology of emotions, 
such as qualitative differences of the 
‘downward’ discharges from the thala- 
mus in different emotions (dominant 
parasympathetic effects of anxiety and 
hostility, sympathetic effects of fear; 
Wolf and Wolff, 1947). 


@ Professor Gantt it must be said 
that he deserves the sincere thanks 
of the scientific community for making 
Bykov’s important monograph available 
in English. This is indeed the fourth 
book that he has translated from Rus- 
sian. The present reviewer feels un- 
grateful in noting any of its defects, 
yet there are some: the lack of refer- 
ences to publications issued by Profes- 
sor Bykov’s laboratory since the first 
Russian edition in 1941 (they amount 
actually to some 400 titles); the occa- 
sional unevenness of style due to the 
use of some passages from an earlier 
translation made in Russia; and the 
confusion between idem (the‘ same au- 
thor) and ibidem (in the same source) 
that occurs in the bibliography, and the 
transliteration of Prochaska (the physi- 
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ologist of Czech origin who was active 
in Prague and Vienna, wrote in Latin 
and in German, and is credited with 
the introduction of the term reflex, 
1788) as if his were a Russian name 
(p. 15). 

Professor Gantt’s motive for taking 
time from his busy schedule as an ac- 
tive investigator and for serving as a 
translator has been his wish to share 
with his colleagues important scientific 
knowledge, available to him because of 
his knowledge of Russian. He believes 
also that the erection of intellectual 


bridges may contribute to the good will 
and friendship between nations. For 
this end, Gantt can cite Pavlov’s chal- 
lenging and hopeful statement, worth 
repeating East and West, North and 
South, concerning the variety of cur- 
tains that separate the globe into hostile 
camps: “We [scientists] are all bound 
together by a feeling of comradeship— 
in many cases, indeed, by ties of per- 
sonal friendship. We are working, as- 
suredly, for the rational and final unity 
of mankind” (Lectures on Conditioned 
Reflexes and Psychiatry, 1941, p. 32). 


American Attitudes toward 
Chinese and Indians 


Harold R. Isaacs 


Scratches on Our Minds: American Images of China and India. New 
York: John Day; Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, 1958. Pp. 416. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Ezra STOTLAND 


Dr. Stotland is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Wash- 
ington. He has his PhD from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and spent six years 
there in the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics. He has participated in study- 
ing German visitors to the United States. 
He is interested in attitudes, interper- 
sonal relations, group identification, and 
similar topics. 


_— author, a journalist whose ex- 
pertise is Asia, has borrowed some 
of the techniques of formal social re- 
search and adapted them for applica- 
tion to a highly specific but socially and 
politically crucial area, the attitudes 
and beliefs about China and India 
among persons in our country who are 
in a position to influence directly or in- 
directly American policies toward, and 
opinions about, Asia. This pioneering 
study indicates the possibility of gain- 
ing a more accurate picture of the psy- 
chological processes underlying the be- 
havior of the gate-keepers of policy 
formation, for, as Isaacs himself points 


out, attitudes and their associated stere- 
otypes seem to influence the thinking 
and behavior of these people as much 
as they do for the rest of us. 

Isaacs found that probing into the 
attitudes of policy-makers requires a 
modification of methodological tech- 
niques. For example, the usual tech- 
niques of selection of a sample must 
be modified, although Isaacs did man- 
age to interview a sample varying re- 
markably in background. Interviewing 
techniques have to be more flexible to 
tape the great articulateness of his in- 
terviewees. It seems doubtful that the 
usual precautions against excessive varia- 
tion in the phraseology of questions and 
similar rules are necessary for these in- 
dividuals whose attitudes are generally 
well formulated and crystallized. 

This flexibjlity of approach does not, 
however, prevent the meaningful and 
systematic analysis of the protocols. 
For example, Isaacs found that a high 
degree of personal contact with Chinese 
was associated with positive attitudes 
toward them, while personal contact 
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Revised and renormed — 


THE HENMON-NELSON TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY 
Tom A. Lamke and M. Jj. Nelson 


@ Grade 3 through college level 

@ 30-minute working time permitting 
test to be administered in one class 
period (College level working time 
—40 minutes) 


One set of directions to be given at 
the start of the test 


Correlations with criteria as high as 
with other longer tests 


Low per-pupil cost 


Available late 1959 — 
THE STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE: 1959 


Lewis M. Terman and Maud Merrill 


@ One Form—tThe L-M Scale which in- 
corporates in a single form the proven 
subtests from the L and M Forms 


@ New—Manual 
1Q Tables 
Scoring Standards 
Record Booklets 
Carrying Case 


For the Introductory or General 
Psychology course — 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Thomas A. Ringness, University of Wis- 
consin 

Arthur Singer, Jr., Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity 


Herbert J. Klausmeier, University of Wis- 
consin 


@ Psychology and Student Life—adjust- 
ment to college, effective study tech- 
niques, group living 
Psychology and the Individual—learn- 
ing, perception, thinking and com- 
munication, emotions and motivation 
Psychology and Society—social influ- 
ences, group dynamics, psychology in 
industry and education 
Psychology and the Individual Future 
—looking toward life as an adult 
Abundant illustrations, bibliography, 
glossary of terms 


Available Spring, 1959 


‘ Massachusetts 


HOUGHTON | 


TFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 


New York 


Atlanta 5 Geneva 
Georgia Illinois 


Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
Texas California 
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-Books from Allyn and Bacon- 


Introductory Psychology 


A thorough discussion of six fundamental principles 
of psychology in systematic relation to one another 
—point of view and method, motivation, perception, 
thought, learning, and personality—to give the 
beginning student a conception of psychology as a 
useful, personally valuable knowledge. Book in- 
corporates readings from professional sources to 
develop in depth the points raised in the text. 


Robert S. Harper, 
Knox College 


Educational Psychology 


This text is designed as a comprehensive treatment 
of educational psychology for beginning students 
of education. Book covers the usual material for 


James M. Sawrey courses in educational psychology and gives ex- 


oe Ww. ceptionally well-developed coverage to: the educa- 
Telford tional implications of the studies of the social 
—both San Jose lasses in America, group dynamics as related to 
State College the learning process, the theoretical and practical 


aspects of motivation, and a systematic treatment 
of learning. The discussion of the role of imitation 
and insight in learning is probably the most com- 
plete to be found in any educational psychology 
text. 


Patterns of Abnormal Behavior 


This text covers abnormal conditions of behavior 
from infancy through old age. The material is 


Max L. Hutt, presented from the viewpoint of dynamic psy- 
University of chology with emphasis on the values and limi- 
Michigan; and tations of psychoanalytic theory in understanding 
Robert G. Gibby, such conditions. Special stress is placed upon 
V.A. General 


recent critical research studies and case illustrations 
Hospital, 


clinical, hospital, and common situations are 
Richmond, Virginia 


included throughout. “/t is very well written, inter- 
esting, clear and teachable . . . a very satisfactory 
book in every respect.” Dr. Calvin S. Hall, West- 
ern Reserve University. 


ALLYN AND BACON 
150 Tremont Street 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
Boston 11, Mass. 


with Indians led to more negative atti- 
tudes. To understand this inconsistency, 
Isaacs questioned his interviewees deeply 
on the exact nature of their direct ex- 
perience with these groups, but inter- 
viewing did not prove very helpful. He 
needed to supplement his interviews 
with a vast quantity of historical ma- 
terial to provide a basis for under- 
standing the difference in the effects of 
contact. His material suggests that the 
difference in the effects of contacts with 
Indians and Chinese stems from the 
more subservient manner displayed by 
the latter to foreigners. 

This problem of the variability and 
effects of the behavioral context raises 
the question of the accuracy of the be- 
liefs from which the attitudes receive 
support. No amount of historical data, 
impressions of a journalist, or recollec- 
tions of interviewees can provide a 
valid understanding of the relationships 
between the ‘actual’ behavior of In- 
dians and Chinese vis-a-vis Americans 
and the interpretations and evaluations 
placed on these behaviors. At the end 
of the book, Isaacs himself raises the 
question of how much he was studying 
Americans, how much Asiatics, and how 
much the idiosyncratic feature of their 
interactions. 


Isaacs is in a much better position in 
his analysis of the “scratches” made on 
our minds by media of communication 
here in the U.S., since the kinds of in- 
formation and the situation in which it 
was received are more directly subject 
to research. The impression one receives 
from Isaacs’ examination of the history 
of this comunication is that amazing 
shifts in the direction and content of 
the attitudes occur as dramatic world 
events are communicated to the public. 
The old beliefs are not eradicated, but 
are integrated into a cognitive struc- 
ture based on the new event. 

All in all, this book represents a 
courageous, imaginative, and generally 
successful attempt to gather data about 
a problem that is important both prac- 
tically and theoretically. 


Books are the ever-burning lamps of ac- 
cumulated wisdom. 


—G. W. Curtis 
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Announcing for Spring Publication 


CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition of Child Development 


WILLIAM E. MARTIN, Purdue University 
CELIA B. STENDLER, University of Illinois 


I. THe Cuitp: The Child as a Human Being; The Foundations of Human Motivation; 
The Biological Basis of Individual Differences; Principles of Growth and Development; 
The Beginnings of Life. 
Tue Process or Soctauization: The Lmpact of Society and Culture; A Psychoanalytic 
View of Socialization; Socialization as Learning; The Effects of Early Experiences. 
. SoctauizinG Acents: The Child in the Family; The Child in School; The Peer Group; 
The Child in the Community. 
Tue Course oF NormMAL DEVELOPMENT: Physical and Motor Development; Cogni- 
tive Development; Motivational Development. 
A major change in this revision is the expanded treatment of the biological factors in child 
development. Chapter 3, “The Biological Basis of Individual Differences,’ and Chapter 14, 
“Physical and Motor Development,” are completely new, and biological material has been 
added to every chapter in Part One. Part Four is also new; here normal growth is presented 
as the outcome of interaction between biological factors (Part One) and social factors (Parts 
Two and Three). Publication: April, 1959 


OBSERVATION AND ANALYSIS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
A Laboratory Manual 
J. RICHARD SUCHMAN, University of Illinois 


This new laboratory manual can be used in conjunction with any standard text in child 
development. The arrangement of material parallels Martin and Stendler’s Child Behavior 
and Development, but there is a chart relating exercises in the manual to chapters in other 
texts. Included are more than 60 exercises, with questions based upon them, that introduce 
the student to the techniques of child study and extend his understanding of the application 
of the principles of child development. Publication: April, 1959 


A Leading Text for the Introductory Course 
ERNEST R. HILGARD’S Second Edition of 
INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


IntroductionSto Psychology (now in its Second Edition, has been enthusiastically endorsed 
by teaching psychologists for its sound and authoritative treatment of the principles and 


data of psychology. A complete program of supplementary aids accompanies this text: 
Student Guide and Workbook, Instructor's Manual, and Test Item File. Users of the Hilgard 
text will want to know that the third file of test questions will be available in early April. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND_COMPANY 
750 Third Avenue New York 17 
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ON THE OTHER 
HAND 


Go west, CP, GO WEST 


CP’s ‘lives’ reveal an interesting geo- 
graphic distribution. A review of CP’s re- 
viewers for the past six months, as de- 
scribed in italics, provided a total of 166 
schools of origin and current or past places 
of employment. Of these, approximately 
13 percent were from Harvard (naturally), 
7 percent from Michigan, 6 percent from 
Yale, 6 percent from California, 4 percent 
each from MIT and from Stanford, 3 per- 
cent each from Chicago and Columbia. 
Two percent each came from Minnesota, 
Princeton, Penn State, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois. That left about 45 percent from 
everywhere else. Harvard, MIT, Radcliffe, 
and Boston clinics, hospitals, and coffee 
klatches contributed 23 percent of the 166. 
This contrasts rather favorably with a 
total of about 5 percent from the Western 
and Eastern hemispheres south of a line 
passing through Philadelphia, Palo Alto, 
Petropavlovsk, and Monte Carlo. 

About the only reviewers emerging in 
the hinterland between the Missis- 
sippi and San Francisco Bay seem to re- 
side in medical schools. Equally often men- 
tioned with such unknown locations of 
educational origin of PhDs in psychology 
as Ohio State, Indiana, 
and Northwestern, 


great 


Iowa, Wisconsin, 
such contributors 
to the rolls of professional psychology as 
Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, 
Hunter, Radcliffe, and Swarthmore. 

Several explanations seem possible. First, 
everyone outside the Boston-New York- 
Philadelphia area may be working so hard 
that they do not have time to criticize 
what they read—assuming that they read. 
Second, Ellworth Huntington was right 
and geography affects the selection of re- 
viewers. Third, and most likely, selective 
perception is operating after reviewers are 
selected. (I leave it to CP to analyze the 
actual educational and occupational back- 
grounds of its reviewers.) 


are 


Bernarp M. Bass 
Louisiana State University 


KRETSCH MER 


It has been brought to my attention that 
my recent review of Dr. Ernst Kretschmer’s 
Medizinische Psychologie entitled Psycho- 
therapy but not the American Kind (CP, 
Sept. 1958, 3, 260f.) 
omission. The review fails to mention that 
this publication represents the 11th edition 
of this important contribution. The fore- 
word to the 11th edition does mention new 
additions in content. Only a direct com- 
parison between the 10th (1949) and the 
11th (1956) editions permits an evaluation 


contains a_ serious 


of the magnitude of these changes. 


The chapters on neurological and neuro- 
physiological determinants of behavior were 
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amplified. The chapter on drives has been 
extended. The psychological test examina- 
tion was given a special chapter. The area 
of psychotherapy is accorded more cover- 


age with special emphasis on psychomotor- 
therapy. 

In many ways the 11th edition represents 
more than a ‘bringing up to date’ of a 
previous text; it is a document to the large 
change which Dr. medico- 
psychological thinking has undergone. A 


French saying best describes the intrinsic 


Kretschmer’s 


direction of change: Plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose. 


Iya N. Korner 
University of Utah 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


by WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Hartford Seminary Foundation 


y . the best comprehensive review in at least 
thirty years. ... The author has _ substantially 
achieved his aim, ‘to define and describe the field’ 
as it exists... . The book will undoubtedly be 
widely adopted as a text... and it will prove 
useful. . . . The 15-page bibliography is as com- 
plete as any ... Each chapter ends 


with a pithy summary which is more than a re- 
capitulation, but is itself a fresh, compact essay 
on the topic of the chapter. A final brief chapter 
reviews eleven ‘threads of thought’ which the au- 
thor has found running through the chapters.”— 
Contemporary Psychology. 1958, 485 pages, $5.95 


DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 


by ANNE ANASTASI, Fordham University 


Thoroughly revised to include recent American 
and European research in biology, anthropology and 
sociology, this edition contains significant material 
on long-range studies of population changes, intel- 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


by ANNE ANASTASI 


. an excellent, up-to-date exposition of tests 
and testing principles. The scope is broad, the 
treatment thorough and the language clear. It is 
well-written and promises to become one of the 
most popular texts in the field. . Each chapter 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


by SIDNEY M. JOURARD, University of Florida 

This is the first textbook to deal explicitly with the 
healthy, adjusted personality and the factors which 
help to determine it. The author divides per- 
sonality into various aspects and compares the nor- 


lectual functioning in maturity and old age, the 


relation of perception to personality, and the nature 
of creativity. 1958, 664 pages, $7.50 


is abundantly documented. . . . All in all, this is 
an outstanding text in the field of testing.”—Ameri- 
can Catholic Psychological Association Newsletter. 
1954, 682 pages, $6.90 


mal, unhealthy and healthy versions of each trait in 
question. The emphasis is on optimum personality 
health with orientation both to research and clini- 
cal implications. 1958, 462 pages, $5.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia University 


. it is refreshing to find a book in which the 
author not only expounds his subject but also has 
produced a thoughtful and thought-provoking book. 
. . . This book is written from a phenomenalistic 


point of view: “To understand the adolescent it is 
important to know what he does and thinks, but it 
is even more important to know what he feels.’ ”"— 
Contemporary Psychology. 1957, 438 pages, $5.25 


INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by SOL L. GARFIELD, University of Nebraska Medical School 


“This book is written primarily for the student who 
knows relatively little about the field of clinical 
psychology. . . . Garfield has succeeded in his at- 
tempt to provide the beginning student with a brief 
outline and sketch of the ‘functions, methods and 


THE PROBLEMS OF PERCEPTION 


by R. J. HIRST, University of Glasgow 


Offering a survey of the problems of perception, 
this work treats the causal processes involved in 
perceiving, the subjective conditioning of what is 
perceived and the occurrence of hallucinations. 


She Macmillan Ce 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


problems of contemporary clinical psychology. As 
an elementary text, clearly organized and well writ- 
ten, it should fulfill this purpose.”—American Jour- 
nal of Psychotherapy. 1957, 469 pages, $6.00 


The author develops an original explanatory theory 
based on the Double Aspect Theory of the relation 
of mind and body. Muirhead Library of Philoso- 
phy. Published March 1959 
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Films 


Gastric FUNCTION AND STRESS 


Human Gastric Function 


Stewart Wolf, Department of Medicine, 
University of Oklahoma. Presented by 
Smith, Kline and French Laboratories. 16- 
mm motion picture film, color, 18 min., 
1957. Available through Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories, Medical Film Center, 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. (Available 
for professional audiences only.) 


Reviewed by JoHN H. McCorMack 
Kansas City Veterans Hospital 


In one of the Gibson Lectures at Kan- 
sas University Medical Center, Stewart 
Wolf emphasized the formal aspects of 
the research contributions made by him- 
self and by those with whom he has 
been associated. He felt that their meth- 
odology, their areas of interest, and the 
kinds of question they asked of their 
data were more important than their 
findings. As an internist, he laid especial 
stress on the meaning the experimental 
situation has for the subject. He con- 
cerned himself with such aspects of per- 
ceptual readiness as preparatory set and 
emotional state. He showed regard for 
the sociological structure within which 
each of his subjects existed. He de- 
scribed the program of a research ward 
at the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center in which psychological variables 
are attended to with meticulous care. A 
social scientist could feel that the tech- 
niques of his discipline were being uti- 
lized with a high degree of refinement 
and sophistication. 

The research program that Stewart 
Wolf described has inherited many of 
the fine characteristics of earlier studies 
done in collaboration with Harold Wolff. 
A series of these studies was published 
in a monograph, Human Gastric Func- 
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ApoLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


tion (Oxford University Press, 1943), 
which has since become a classic. The 
hero of the book is a man referred to as 
“Tom,” who, when nine years of age, 
underwent a gastrostomy. The resulting 
gastric fistula had an exposed collar of 
redundant gastric mucosa, making pos- 
sible direct observation of the stomach 
and of processes proper to the stomach. 
The authors investigated the effects of 
several classes of stimuli on gastric 
functions, especially on motility, blood 
flow, and secretion. ' 

The film, Human Gastric Function, 
was adapted from this monograph. 
Stewart Wolf is the narrator and Tom 
again is the principal character. To the 
many who have read and heard much 
about him, being introduced to Tom in 
this setting should prove an illuminat- 
ing experience. Vividly presenting some 
of the experimental activity described 
in the book, the film is particularly ef- 
fective in showing the engorgement of 
the gastric mucosa in response to emo- 
tional upset. There is also a demonstra- 
tion of how ulcerous lesions occur in 
the stomach tissue as a result of pro- 
longed overstimulation. 

Human Gastric Function admirably 
shows the manner in which a film may 
complement a written text. It does not 
contain sufficient background material 
or data to stand by itself, but it makes 
crystal clear those aspects of the book 
which might prove opaque to the non- 
medical reader. The photography is such 
that variations in color and size of 
the mucosa are quite apparent to the 
viewer, and Wolf, as narrator, manages 
to present the material with both pre- 
cision and enthusiasm. In the reviewer's 
opinion the picture is a gem—a classic 
monograph in pictorial form—a collec- 
tor’s item! 


PsycHoLocy 


Six, Seven, and Eight-Year-Olds 
—Society of Children 


Joseph E. Stone, script, director and nar- 
ration. Joseph Bohmer, photography. Pro- 
duced by the Department of Child Study, 
Vassar College. 16-mm motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 27 min., 1957. 
Available through Mental Health Materials 
Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. $135.00; also available for 
rental ($7.50 per day) from New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, New York 3, New York. 

This film is Part III of A Long Time 
to Grow (CP, Jan. 1956, 1, 28). It pre- 
sents characteristic aspects of middle 
childhood behavior patterns. Discussion 
guide and script available with the film. 


Helping Johnny Remember 
Produced by Portafilms, Orchard Lake, 
Michigan. 16-mm motion picture film, 
black and white or color, sound, 11 min., 
1956. Available through Mental Health 
Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York, or Portafilms, Or- 
chard Lake, Michigan. $57.60, color $100.00. 
Rental, $4.50 per showing. 


This film presents various behavioral 
problems at the primary and lower ele- 
mentary grades. 


TV Programs 


CuILp PsyCHOLOGY 


Child psychology as a field of study 
represents an area of inquiry that ex- 
tends far beyond the confines of spe- 
cialized college or university courses. 

It is an area of interest for the stu- 
dent of man and his nature, for parents. 
for teachers, and for society in general. 
Scientific research could be limited to 
the systematic collection of data, the 
development of specialized techniques. 
and the formulation of general laws of 
individual and social development. but 
the practical problems of rearing chil- 
dren and of preparing them for life 
in the community call for more direct 
methods. This need imposes a special 
responsibility on the scientist and the 
specialized worker in the field. The re- 
sults’ of scientific research, the new 
knowledge accumulated as a result of 
this work, should be communicated to 
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society not only through the training of 
specialized personnel but also directly 
through contact with the lay public. 

In the area of child psychology there 
must be a continuous reciprocal stimu- 
lation between the public and the sci- 
entist, between society and the trends 
of scientific research. This relationship 
presupposes an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and cooperation in which 
scientists, parents, teachers, and society 
in general work as a team at various 
levels of competence. Media of mass 
communication, like motion picture films 
and TV, provide one of the most ap- 
propriate means for the creation of this 
atmosphere of understanding coopera- 
tion. 

A great number of 16-mm motion 
picture films, presenting all phases of 
child development, are already avail- 
able. They are used in PTA meetings, 
in churches, in schools, and in various 
other groups of parents and interested 
citizens. Television provides an even 
more appropriate tool for reaching 
greater numbers of people. Experts in 
the field of child development are there- 
by given an opportunity to communi- 
cate directly to the public at large the 
most recent research results and the 
thinking of those working in the field. 
an opportunity which should prove 
beneficial to both science and society 
in promoting the cross-fertilization of 
ideas relevant to the very basis of hu- 
man society. 

The two following TV programs rep- 
resent a practical application of mass 
communication media to the problems 
of transmitting information and affect- 
ing attitudes in the area of child growth 
and development. 

The first Understanding the 
Child (seven programs), is presented 
by Dr. Willard C. Olson, Dean of the 
College of Education, University of 
Michigan, and is designed “to aid par- 
ents by making them familiar with 
growth patterns, and by indicating a 
constructive philosophy of child rearing 
based on understanding, love and pa- 
tience.”” The second program, At Home 
with Your Child, is presented by Dr. 
Anne B. Wagner, Chief of the Maternal 
and Child Health Division of the Pitts- 
burgh Department of Health. It is de- 
signed especially for new parents or 


series, 


parents of very young children and illus- 
trates practical aspects of child care, 
“including the physical and emotional 
characteristics of each developmental 
level from the newborn child to the 
kindergarten youngster.” The following 
short descriptions of the seven programs 
on Understanding the Child are based 
on the mimeographed outlines of the in- 
dividual programs provided by the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center. 


Child Growth and Development 


Understanding the Child 


Willard C. Olson, College of Education, 
University of Michigan. Produced as a 
telecourse by the University of Michigan. 
The series is composed of seven programs, 
16-mm kinescope, black and white, sound, 
30 min. each. Available on extended serv- 
ices and for non-TV audio-visual use 
through NET, Film Service, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. $125.00. 


How Children Grow 


The program introduces the concepts 
of maturation and growth and analyzes 
their relevance to physical, intellectual, 
social, and emotional development. The 
contrast between two girls aged 5 and 
8 demonstrates intellectual growth, and 
other significant aspects of the develop- 
mental process. 


Physical Development 


The film describes in detail various 
aspects of growth, with emphasis on in- 
dividual differences. It emphasizes the 
importance of recognizing these differ- 
ences: ‘Parents should realize that each 
child grows at its own rate. Growth 
cannot be hurried, just nurtured.” 

There is a discussion with the school 
pediatrician about sleep, appetite, com- 
municable diseases and accident preven- 
tion as they are relevant to the process 
of child growth and development. 


Mental Growth and Development 


The presentation is divided into two 
parts: (1) the relation of intelligence 
and achievement with emphasis on the 
function of learning, training, and prac- 
tice and (2) the different methods of 
intelligence testing. The author’s four 
grandchildren are used in the demon- 
stration of intelligence testing. 


The Child as a Whole 


The film introduces the concept of 
organismic age as different from simple 
chronological age. It is an averaged age, 
“figured from height, weight, teeth, bone 
development, grip, mental growth, and 
reading ability.” By taking into account 
the organismic age we gain insight into 
the differential rates of growth and de- 
velopment. Home and scholastic tasks 
should not exceed the child’s capabilities. 


Social Relations 


Growth and development is defined as 
“a process which enables the infant to 
move away from home.” Social develop- 
ment appears as a continuous increase 
in human interaction, and the film shows 
the various degrees of social relation- 
ships that grow with the child from the 
crib to the neighborhood, to the com- 
munity, to the country, to the world. 
It emphasizes the significance of social 
growth in terms of meeting more and 
more other men. 


Emotional Development 


Emotional problems associated with 
growth and development are analyzed, 
among them fears, temper tantrums, 
and other emotional manifestations of 
children. 


Child-Rearing Practices 


This is the concluding program of the 
series. It of the 
preceding kinescopes and stresses the 
need for scientific research on rearing 
children. The film, moreover, indicates 
the fact that methods of rearing chil- 
dren change with time and with new 
scientific discoveries as to the nature of 
the child’s needs and behavior. These 
changes affect not only the behavior of 
parents but also the practices of the 
schools. 


presents a summary 


One common type of defensive reaction 
is myth formation. In the psychic economy 
a myth provides an apparently rational an- 
swer to an apparently insoluble problem. 


—Group ror ADVANCEMENT 
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A GLOSSARY 


OF SOME TERMS 
USED IN THE 
OBJECTIVE SCIENCE 
OF BEHAVIOR 


By 


S. VERPLANCK 


Provides an empirical vocabu- 
lary in the science of human 


and animal behavior 


Familiarizes readers with de- 
velopments in the study of ani- 


mal behavior 


Clarifies concepts used by be- 


haviorists and ethologists 


Price $1.00 


Order from: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Ready March 1959 


RESEARCH IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Proceedings of an interdisciplinary confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C., April 9-12, 1958 


Eu: A. Rusinsteiw and Morris B. Partorr, Editors 


. . . 
Presentations and discussions by leading in- 


vestigators in psychotherapy research, both 


psychologists and psychiatrists, combine to 


produce a critical evaluation of research ob- 


jectives and methodologies 


Prepared papers by J. C. Whitehorn, J. D. 
Frank, Lewis Robbins and R. S. Wallerstein, 
Timothy Leary and Merton Gill, C. R. Rogers, 


George Saslow and J. D. Matarazzo, J. 1. Lacey, 


E. S. Bordin, and W. U. Snyder present com- 


prehensive descriptions of large-scale research 


programs and extensive analysis of crucial re- 


search problems 


M. Butler, 
David Shakow, Milton{Greenblatt, and Mau- 


Kormal discussion papers by J. 


rice Lorr, and informal discussion by all 29 par- 
ticipants, provide expert commentary on pres- 
ent'status of research. The summary chapter 
by the editors is an orderly presentation of the 


major issues covered by the conference 


Price: $3.00 


Order from: 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dept. RP 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Texts 


from Prentice-Hall . . . 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


by HOWARD LANE, San Francisco State College, and MARY 
BEAUCHAMP 


IN THIS TEXT LANE AND BEAUCHAMP WISELY AND COMPASSIONATELY DISCUSS 
the vital role your students will play in the lives of those they will teach. 
Using a “you” approach, they speak directly to the student. And, in main- 
taining this approach throughout, they succeed in bringing to their discus- 
sions a warm, human touch which clearly reflects their own enthusiasm for 
their subject matter. 

In three sections this text studies human development in the first 20 years 
of life: 

Section 1 outlines the foundations upon which human behavior is based and 
presents a picture of the pupil in his home, school, and community environ- 
ment. 

Section 2 discusses the total scheme of development—physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social—from conception through adolescence. 

Section 3 is a “how-to-do-it” presentation of the tools for studying behavior 
as well as methods and techniques your students can use to study the be- 
havior of children in groups. 

Avoiding a purely normative approach to development, the authors empha- 
size that individual differences must be recognized and understood. And, 
since behavior is in large measure socially derived and purposed, they show 
that children and adolescents must be understood in the variety of group 
situations in which they live. 


Approx. 512 pp. Published March 1959 Text price $6.00 


CRITICAL INCIDENTS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


by STANLEY W. STANDAL and RAYMOND J. CORSINI, practic- 
ing psychiatrists 


HERE IS A TRUE FORUM OF IDEAS WHERE THE REPRESENTATIVES OF DIFFEREN 
schools of thought comment, for the first time, on the same clearly defined 
issues. Their various personal and theoretical viewpoints are presented in 
a tone of natural informality to indicate points of agreement, as well as de- 
grees of variance. Each chapter presents an account, followed by at least 
5 outstanding experts’ independent comments on it. In this way, the reader 
, gains new insight into every case, and becomes familiar with how the modern 
therapist thinks through a problem. 
Many of the more intellectual leaders in the social sciences are represented 
in CRITICAL INCIDENTS IN: PSYCHOTHERAPY. The list cannot be 
given here for reasons of space, but a glance at the beginning of the book 
itself will readily show the high calibre of the therapists included. Each 
of them has achieved prominence in his field, and speaks with both experi- 
ence and understanding. 


Approx. 480 pp. Published Spring 1959 Text price $7.50 


DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


by GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, University of California and ELLA 
KUBE, Occidental College 


Iv Is NOT OFTEN THAT ONE FINDS A BOOK OBVIOUSLY WRITTEN FOR THE CLASS- 
room that can serve so well as a resource book for personnel and training 
practitioners. An author must appeal either to a specialized group or to 
several groups and, in the latter case, the hazard is that his book will be so 
general as not to be adequate for anyone. This book meets the requirement 
of general applicability. The authors state that their purpose is to bring 
into sharper focus certain factors that may affect our journey through life 

to offer suggestions concerning problems that may be encountered, solutions 
that may be discovered, and goals that may be attained, personal relationships 
that may be established, and pleasures and satisfactions that may be enjoyed. 


498 pp. Published 1955 Text price $6.50 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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